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[Address to Trinitarians concluded } 


NATURE AND CONDITION OF MAN. 


Il. Having thus given a statement of 
our belief respecting God and Christ, we 
proceed, in the third and last place, to the 
views We entertain of the nature and con- 
dition of man. Scripture and reason seem 
clearly to teach us, that man comes into the 
world in a state of innocence and purity. 
We believe that the soul of the little infant 
can be considered neither holy nor sinful, 
but perfectly innocent and pure, just as 
God has made it ;—like all the rest of his 
workse@t mu:t be regarded by him with 


favor and love; and, if taken ffom the | ment of a righteous. Being, they will aot 


world, it must ascend to the bosém of its 
heavenly Father. As constituted by nature, 
it is possessed of powers of moral agency, 
which will afterwards render it a moral and 
accountable being ;—but it cam possess 
good nor ill desert,—-it cam be 
virtuous nor vicious, wotil these 
have been called inte exercise. 
morally accountable, mot for the 





neither 
neither 
powers 
Man is 
mere possession of any powers which 
nature has given him, but for the use 
which he makes of them. He is accoun-| 
table, not for being possessed by nature of 
auy particular propensities, but for the use 
which he makes of his power to regulate 
them. Man becomes a moral and accoun- 
table agent no sooner than he attains the 
knowledge of his duty—no sooner than he 
possesses power to perform bis duty, and 
tinds himself free in its exercise. 

There is a plain distinction, which, it 
appears to us, has been too generally over- 
looked, between a man's nature and his| 
character. Man's nature is the work of | 
God,—his character is of his own formz- 
tion. Nis nature ishumam nature. Now, 
however imperfect this nature may be, 
there surely can be no sin in possessing it. 
No guilt can attach to man-for being crea- 
ted as he is. We feel obliged to express 
ourselves distinetly upon thispoint. To say 
that man has a sinful nature, or, that he is 
born a sinner, is to express a . palpable ab- 
surdity. It is clearly a self-evident truth, 
that there can be no sin in being as we are 
made, or in doing what we have no power 
to avoid. Consider # moment, what is sin? 
Sin is the voluntary transgression of a 
known But has 
transgressed in being possessed of human | 





law. what law man | 
nature? or, in coming into the world as 
he was created? Every man has powers 
given him of forming for himself a moral 
character, and it depends entirely upon his 
own exertions, whether this shall be the 
virtue, or the character of 


Conscience and religion have been 


character of 





vice. 
given him, to teach him his interest and | 
his duty, to enable him to acquire on 
character of virtue, and thereby qualify 
himself for the enjoyment of its rewards. 


The favor of God and the happiness of | 
heaven, we believe, are offered to all, with- | 
out partiality or exception, who will im-| 
prove, to the best of their abilities, that} 


portion of light which God has given them. | 
The rewards of heaven, we think, will be | 
proportioned to the degree of virtue, which | 


is here attained; and the degree of virtue, | 
which any one is able to attain, will de- | 
pend upon the religious advantages he has | 
enjoyed, and the fidelity, with which he 
has improved them. 

Consequently, we feel obliged to reject, | 
as unscriptural and irrational, the doctrine, | 
more commonly received, that man, in con- | 
sequence of the sin of Adam, comes into 
the world with a nature totally depraved 


from all good, and wholly inclined to all| 


| would thus mock at our weakness ?—that | 


: ; +} he would insult the depraved and helpless 
—that he is born a sinner, wholly averse | 


to Scripture, as they are to reason. They 
seem revolting to the best feelings of the 
soul, and every honorable conception of 
the character of God, and, in the highest 
degree, pernicious and immoral im their 
practical tendency. Nothing appears to us 
more directly at variance with the uniform 
tenor of Scripture, and the entire spirit of 
our religion, than the doctrine of imputa- 
tion, or, that the sins of one may be charg- 
ed to the account of another. The natural | 
consequences of sin may be and often are 
transmitted from father to son, but the 
moral consequences --never. The sins of 
a father may bring suffering and distress 
upon his family and his descendants even 
for many generations; but, in the gorern- 











be held accountable nor punished for his 
transgressions. In like manner, we have | 
no dispositign to deny, the transgression of | 
the head of the human family may have | 
entailed upon his posterity, mortality and | 
all its attendant ills. ‘The trials, tempta- 
tions, and dangers, to which man is expos- 
ed in consequence, we believe to be great- 
er; but God imputes the sin of Adam to 
none of his posterity, nor will he require 
of any what they are unable to perform. 
The word of the Lord has expressly de- 
clared by the mouth of his prophet, ‘ The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die. The sen 
shall not bear the iniquity of the father, 
neither shall the father bear the iniquity of 
the son; the righteousness of the righteous 
shall be upon him, and the wickedness of 
the wicked shall be upon him.’ Every one 
shall be accountable for his personal trans- 
gressions only. To be convinced that man | 
is not born a sinner, with a nature totally | 
depraved, and under the wrath and curse | 
of God, we need look no further than to the 
words of our Savior, when he took little | 
children in his arms, and said, ‘ of such is| 
the kingdom of heaven ;’—‘ except ye be| 
converted, and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heav- 
en ;'—and ‘ it is not the will of your father 
in heaven that one of these little ones 


should perish.’ 








| 
| 


With these words of our 
Savior before us, it seems unaccountable 
hew any Christians can imagine that infant 
souls are stained with deep and deadly de- 
pravity. It appears to us a most awfal 
and shocking thought. Oh, no! If our 
Savior’s language be not destitute of mean- 
ing, they are perfectly innocent and pure, 
and,‘ in heaven, their angels do always 
behold the face of his Father.’ 

In the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the favor | 
of God and the happiness of heaven are | 
offered freely to all, who will comply with | 
the conditions of repentance, reformation, | 
and sincere obedience. These conditions 
we are persuaded that all, without excep- 
tion, have power to perform. This ability | 
of man is implied in all the exhortations to 
repentance and obedience, in all the warn- 
ings, and in all the threatnings, with which 
the Scriptures are filled, and which are 
This 


|is the commandment of Jehovah,— Repent 





es 





\addressed to mankind universally. 


and turn yourselves from all your trans- | 
gressions ; so iniquity shall not be your} 
ruin. Cast away from you all your trans- | 
gressions, and make you a new heart and 


a new spirit; tor why will ye die, O house 
of Israel?’ ‘Turn yourselves, and live} 
‘ce.’ Paul preached to the Jews and Gen- | 
tiles, ‘ that they should repent, and turn to | 
God, and do works meet for repentance.’ 
What can possibly be the meaning of all 
this language, if we have no power to re- 
pent, and to turn ourselves from our trans- 
Can we suppose that God | 


| 
\ 
| 


gressions ? 


condition, in which he himself has placed | 


us? Such are the conceptions we enter-| 


evil ;—that, while he remains in _ natu-|\i,in of the character of our heavenly | 
ra] state, he is an object of the displeasure, Father, as will not allow us to suppose, for | 
nay, of the wrath and curse of God ;—that | a moment, that he could command us to do| 


he is utterly unable to do any thing to ob- 
tain the divine favor and acceptance, not 
even to think a good thought, or perform a 
good ection, and has no power to deliver 
himself from this fallen and sinful estate. 
And, also, that God, having foreseen, from 
all eternity, that such would be the de- 
plorable and helpless condition of man, 
was pleased, of his free grace, to elect a 
certain number, out of the common ruin, 
without any reference to their characters, 
or, as commonly expressed, ‘without any 
foresight of faith, good works, or any con- 
dition performed by the creature,’ whom 
he determined, in his own time, effectually 
to call by his word and spirit, and their 
corrupt natures to renew by the influence 
of irresistible grace ; but, that ‘the rest of 
mankind,’ not being subjects of his uncon- 
ditional election, ‘ God was pleased, accord- 
ing to the unscarchable counsel of his own 
will, for the glory of his sovereign power 
over his creatures, to pass by, and to 
ordain to dishonor and wrath for their 
sins ;'—or for possessing the nature which 
he had given them, and remaining in the 
condition in which he had placed them, 
and from which they had no power to de- 
hver themselves ;—and ‘all to the praise 
of his glorious justice,’ 


DOCTRINE OF DEPRAVITY UNSCRIPTURAL. 


Such views of the nature and conditioa 


of man, we are convinced, are as contrary |a popular, but, we are persuaded, a false! ministration, that his gracious purpose will 





what he knows to be beyond our power ; 
\or tantalize our hopes by the offer of final 
| happiness upon conditions, which he knows 
| it is impossible for us to perform. 
| We cannot, therefore, believe this doc- | 
trine of the innate depravity and moral | 
‘inability of man, nor the kindred doctrine | 


‘of arbitrary and unconditional election, be- | 


|cause they appear to us most clearly re- | 


| pugnant to the language of Scripture, and | 
the whole spirit of our religion ;—because | 
they are contradictory to the plainest dic: | 
|tates of reason, and the teachings of the! 
| natural world ;—because they make God | 


\to be the author of sin, and convert his| 
paternal administration into an unjust and | 
arbitrary tyranny ;—and because they chill 
| the benevolent feelings of the soul, and to- | 


| tally discourage all virtuous exertions. | 


| os 


CONDITION OF GOD’S FAVOR. 

We believe that the favor of God and 
\the happiness of heaven are offered to us 
all upon the performance of conditions ; 
‘and it is only in compliance with the terms | 
‘of the Gospel that we can obtain the char- | 





acter of Christian virtue. . Moral charac- 
ter cannot be bestowed upon us ;—virtue | 
cannot be given to us ;—it must be our | 
own acquisition. If there be a self-evident | 
truth in the whole compass of moral sci-; 
ence, it is this; and it becomes us to be 
|exceedingly cautious, lest the traditions , 





theology should rob us of thistruth, The 
conditions of obtaining the divine favor we 
are able to perform ;—with the terms of 
the Gospel we can comply; and, if we 
have not that character of virtue and piety, 
which the Gospel is given to enable us to 
acquire, or to form for ourselves, it is our 
own fault,—the sin will lie at our own 
doors j—we cannot charge it to the account 
of cur Creator, nor excuse ourselves by 
throwing the blame upon our corrupt and 
depraved natures. 

All observation and experience unite 
with revelation in teaching us, that our 
present condition was intended for our dis- 
cipline and moral improvement. This 


world-we regard asa place of educatien, Land person, the design of his missiéin, and 


where God is training us by wials and’ 


be altimately accomplished in the pestora- 
tiem, from sin and misery to holingss and 

happiness, of all mankind ;—yet We are | 
able to. discover, in Scripture, no intima- 
tion @f-any probation, or state of discipline, 
beyond the grave. 


‘aii CONCLUSION. 

We have now given, as we proposed, a 
gefReral statement of our views of religion, 
or, of the principal doctrines of Christian- | 
ityy as we suppose them to be understood 
by Unitarians. We have stated our belief; 
first, in regard to God,—his personal uni- 
ty, and his paternal character ;—-second- 
ly, in regard to Jesus Christ,—his nature 


the purposes of his death ;—and- thirdly, 





temptations, and by the means of moral 
and religious instruction, to virtue, to hap- 
piness, and to heaven. And it is the over- | 
whelming evidence of this, which meets 
us on every side, that is another reason to 
oblige us to reject the doctrine of the innate 
depravity and moral inability of man ; and 
also that of God's arbitrary and uncondi- 
tional election. 


RETRIBUTION. 

For fhe same reason, also, we feel oblig- 
ed to reject the doctrine, which teaches 
that there is no retribution beyond the 
grave. From observation and experience 
it appears, that virtue is but imperfectly re- 
warded in the present life, and that vice 
also is punished but in part. The goods 
and evils of life seem to be generally be- 
stowed without discrimination of character. 
To the trials, the temptations, the dangers, 
and the sufferings of the world, all,—both | 
the good and the bad,—are equally expos- | 
ed. God ‘maketh his sun to rise on the} 
evil and on the goo], and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust.” In the pres-, 





| ent life, we see, indeed, that a righteous | 


moral government is commenced. But the | 
indiscriminate distribution of good and evil | 
shows that this government is not here | 
carried to completion, but has prospective | 
reference to another world. Conscience | 
also, the natural monitress and judge, whose | 
province it is to reward the good man | 
and reprove the bad,-is often, alas ! de- | 
throned by sin, her power stripped from | 
her, and her sensibility destroyed. They, 
whose consciences have thus been bereft! 
of sensibility and power, are spoken of in| 
Scripture, as ‘dead in trespasses and sins.’ 
Their consciences are said to be ‘seared 
with a hot iron.’ How then can it be sup- | 
posed, wretched indeed as is this condition | 
of moral insensibility, that they receive 
the full punishment of their sins here ;— | 
and, without having practised virtue,—| 
without any sense of its beauty, utility, | 
and intrinsic worth,—without any taste for | 
its pleasures,—the moral principle impair- | 
ed, and all the finer sensibilities of the soul | 
destroyed,—they are, at ouce, discharged 
by death of their burden of sin, and made | 
‘ meet to be partakers of the inheritance of | 
the saints in light!” 

As moral character cannot be bestowed, | 
so neither can it be taken away. No 
power, either in heaven or on earth, can | 
deprive the good man of the testimony of | 
his conscience, or remove from the sinner, 
without his repentance, the consciousness | 
of guilt. Virtue and happiness, on the one | 
hand, and vice and misery, on the other, 
are inseparably conjoined in the constitu- | 
tion of man’s moral nature. Whatever | 
may be the changes that take place at | 
death, we cannot conceive it to be possible | 
for the moral character of the soul to be | 
separated from the soul itself. Goodness | 
and sin, virtue and vice, are not things, | 
which can have a separate and independent | 


; 
' 


} 
} 
| 


existence, but qualities, which imply some- | 
thing to which they belong,—qualities in-| 
herent in a moral agent. ‘They can be no} 
more separated from the soul that posseses | 
them, than the sroperties of extension and | 
solidity can be separated from matter. 
Believing, then, that the moral govern- 
ment of God, though commenced in the} 
present life, is not here carried to comple-' 
tion ;—being convinced, from the testimony | 
of reason, of nature, and of Scripture, that} 
the present life is astate of trial, probation, 
and moral discipline, preparatory to anoth- 
er ;—and conceiving it to be impossible for 
virtue and happiness, or for vice and 
misery, to be separated from each other,— 
or for the character of the soul to be sepa- 
rated from the soul itself ;—we feel obliged 
to reject the doctrine, that there is no retri- 
bution beyond the grave. We believe that 
‘the hour is coming, in which all, who are 
in the graves, shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God, and shall come forth; they, 
who have done good, unto the resurrection 
of life, and they, who have done evil, unto 
the resurrection of condemnation.’ ‘ Then,’ 
we believe, ‘he shall reward every man 
according to his works.’ ‘ We must all 
appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, 
that every one may receive the things 
done in his body, according to that he 
hath done, wheiher it be good or bad.’ 
Beyond this we dare not go. The light of 
revelation conducts no furjher. Though 
reason might lead us to conclude, from the 
character of God, and the nature and de- 





in regard to man,—his natural state, his 
moral condition, and his prospects for fu- | 
turity. 

You may now be able for yourselves to | 
judge with how much propriety Unitarian- | 
ism is denominated a new doctrine; and 
whether it deseves to be considered asa 
modern and unwarranted innovation. Does 
it not recommend itself to your unbiassed 
understandings ? Does it not conform to | 
the plain teachings of Scripture? Was it! 
not the doctrine of Jesus Christ and the | 
apostles? Instead of a new doctnne, we | 
believe, in the sincerity of our souis, that 
it is the doctrine of pure and genuine 
Christianity. 

As such, we are free to confess, that 
we desire and pray for its wide extention. | 
We believe Unitarianism to be beyond | 
all comparison, more honorable to God 
than the system, which is discal, | 
though falsly, called orthodox ;—more en- | 
nobling to the human soul ;—mere encour- | 
aging to virtuous exertion ; and more con- | 
ducive to the interests of true religion and | 
practical piety. May we all experience | 
how rich are its joys !—how precious are 
its promises !—how inexhuastible are its | 
consolations! Through honour and dis- | 
honour,—through evil report and good re- | 
port,—if we have this faith, we can wish | 
for nothing more. In this faith we hope | 
to live; and in this faith we shall think it | 
our happiness to die. May God grant his 
propitious smiles upon the cause of uncor- 
rupt Christianity,—of pure and undefiled | 
religion,—and crown with success the ef- 
forts that may be made to spread its know!- | 
edge and heaven-born influence throughout | 
the world! 











THY WILL BE DONE. 


A mother was kneeling in the soft light | 
of the dying day, by the side of her suffer- | 
ing babe; the deep and low. breathed ac- 


cents of the father went up in supplication, 
as if to the very eat of the Eternal. ‘QO! 


Thou who didst weep at the grave of Laz- 
arus, and dost note every pulsation of the | 
human heart, look down in thy compassion } 
on our helpless child. O! save him for! 
thy mercy’s sake! Whatever else thou} 
withholdest, give us the life of our sweet | 
babe.’ 

‘ Amen,’ responded the trembling voice | 
of the heart-stricken mother, as she wiped | 
away the cold sweat from his pale fore- | 
head. ‘O! William, I cannot give him | 
up,’ she added, ‘ he is so lovely, and then | 
he is our only one; surely your petition / 
will be granted.’ 

The unconscious infant lay motionless 
in its cradle ; its little bosom heaved with | 
the faint breath of life; its tiny fingers | 
were half hid beneath its golden hair, | 
while the sweet smile that played around | 
its fevered lips, seemed to respond to the | 
whispering of angels, as if they were al-| 








'ready welcoming the freed spirit to the} 


land of light. The father and mother} 
gazed upon it with an intensity that none; 
but a parent’s heart can feel. Gradually 
the smile relaxed—the hand fell down up- | 
on its bosom—the throbing of the heart be- | 
came more tranquil—a moisture diffused 
itself over the skin, anda sweet sleep fell | 
upon it, clothing it as with a mantle. 

Long and quietly it slumbered; and 
when the eye opened, and the lip moved, 
its cherub face seemed irradiated with un- 
earthly intelligence and purity. Day after 
day, and night after night, the father and 
mother watched their boy, as he was slow- 
ly restored to health and activity. God 
spared him, and ‘he grew up to loveliness, 
the pride of his parents. Pestilence stalked 
abroad. Death laid low the young and 
the beautiful. Still their child, as if by 
some talismanic spell, was preserved, and 
the fond mother thanked God in her heart, 
that he had lived to comfort her. 


* * * * * * 


Time passed on. Again the mother 
bent over him; a blighted, and blasted 
being. ‘The cherub smile of infantile in- 
nocence had given place to the intensity of 
remorse, and the sternness of despair. 
The fair boy had grown to manhood. He 
had gone forth into the world. He had 
mingled with the giddy throng that pursue 
the syren pleasure, till they find too late | 
that with her, joy is but. a-name, and hope | 
a phantom ; that she leads to sorrow and | 
death. Her contaminating and withering | 
influence overmastered him, and he went’ 
onward till the poisonous mildew of his 
guilt settled on his soul, and wasted his 
existence. * 

‘ Let me curse God and die,’ said the 
wretched sufferer. 

‘QO! that thou hadst died inthe calmness | 
and sweetness of thy childhood,’ murmured 
the self accusing mother. 

Again the father knelt by the bedside of 
his son, and his voice once more went up 
in prayer, ‘Whatsoever thou givest or 
withholdest, enable us to say sincerely, 
Thy will be done.’ 

‘Amen,’ clearly articulated the mother, 








sign of punishment under a paternal ad- 


and the angel of death took the spirit of 


| of iniquity which has ee been developed 


nae 





the hopeless to the bar of God. 





CALVIN’S PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 


A letter, preserved in the Archeological 
collections of Geneva, gives the following 
graphic picture of Calvin's personal ap- 
pearance ; 


He resembles an old hermit of the The- 
baid, emaciated by vigils and fasting, his 
cheeks colorless as that of a corpse, but his 
brilliant eyes glow with an unearthly fire. 
His figure is slightly bowed, the bones 
seem bursting through his skin, but his 
step is steady, and his tread firm. 





THE BURNING OF MICHAEL SERVETUS AT THE 
INSTANCE OF JOHN CALVIN. ’ 


Servetus, and on all hands it is confessed 
to be the greatest stain on Calvin's charac- 
ter. But it was, as we have seen, no iso- 
lated act of bigotry ; persecution’ for 








yh ty Art, Revi Audin’ 
was a recognized principle of the Chure | Life and Writings of Calvin. % — 


of Geneva, and it had sent many victims | 
to the scaffold andthe stake. The judicial | 
murder of Servetus is, however entitled to | 
its bad pre-eminence, because the unfortu-|t 


nate man was entrapped by a course of ;columns to the following extract from the 
eighth Report of the Worcester Sunday 
School Society, by Rev C. Palfrey, read 
June 4, 1842. 


artifice and treachery, forming a mystery 


by modern reseaches. ichael Servetus 
was a Spaniard by birth, and one of the 
best, if not the very best, masters of the 
learned languages in that age of scholars. 
He was ambitious of founding a new reli-|t 
gion, and he chose to propound a new 
theory respecting the Trinity, in a work 
exhibiting a stranger mixture of clever- 
ness and absurdity than any that has ap- 
peared since. In this book, he anticipated 
Harvey’s celebrated discovery of the circu- 
lation of the blood, which he explains and |t 
applies very monstrously as an illustration 
of the laws of thought. All parties de- 
nounced the new heresy, and Servetus re- 
solved to dispute with them all: he begged 
his way from city to city, challenging 
every celebrated doctor, being sometimes 
indulged with a hearing, but more frequent- 
ly compelled to fly for his life. He was 
once challenged by Calvin, but he suspect- 
ed that his adversary relied on the strength 
of the civil power, and declined the combat. 


world, Servetus resolved to visit Paris, but 
on the road he took it into his head to turn |[ 
physician, and, having passed an examina- 
tion with credit, he was admitted a mem- 
ber of the medical faculty. Ere long, he 
wrote a book to prove that Galen was an 
ignorant blockhead. The physicians of 

‘rance were soon in arms against such a 
heresy ; and Servetus, quite content with 





cal as he had been in theological contro- 
versy, turned astrologer! 


Europe by the ears ; but, before they had 
settled their disputes, Servetus was deep 
in geography, having published a commen- 
tary on Ptolemy, in which he started a 
whole host of novel theories, each of which 
might have led to. a hundred paper wars. 
His purse was now empty: he assumed 
the name of Villeneufve, and became cor- 
rector of the press at Lyons; here his 
merits were discovered by the Archbishop 
of Vienne, who made him his librarian and 
secretary. Servetus lived a tranquil and 
happy life for several months at Vienne; 
but the demon of controversy soon seized 
him afresh, and he opened a polemic cor- 
respondence with Calvin, of whose fame 
he was jealous, through the medium of 
Frellon, a bookseller of Lyons. Like most 
discussions between the learned of that day, 
this correspondence began in courtesy and 
ended in downright abuse. Servetus was 
particularly annoyed by the arrogance of 
Calvin, who affected to treat himas a petu- 
lant schoolboy, and, in revenge, he resolved 
to publish a refutation of the ‘ Christian 
Institutes.’ His new work, entitled, ‘ The 
Restoration of Christianity,’ was printed at 
Vienne, without the name of the author, 
printer, or publisher, and a copy was sent 
to Calvin, who was at no loss to detect the 
writer of the most bitter attack that had 
ever been made on himself, or his system. 

Through the invention of a Lyonese 
refugee, Calvin had an information for 
heresy lodged against Servetus, before 
Michael Ory, the Inquisitor of Vienne. 
Servetus denied the book. Calvin then 
sent the private letters he had received 
from the controversialist, through a third 
hand, to the Inquisitor, and also supplied 
means for fixing on Servetus the authorship 
of the first book against the Trinity. Nor 
was this all: Calvin wrote two anonymous 
letters, yet in existence, which were mys- 
teriously conveyed to the Inquisitor, re- 
proaching him with his negligence in the 
extirpation of heresy. Servetus was arrest. | 
ed and thrown into prison; but the clergy | 
of Vienne, liking his scholarship, and be- | 
lieving that too much learning had made 
him mad, opened the doors of his prison: 
he fled to Geneva, on his road to Zurich ; 
but on the very day of his arrival in Cal- 
vin’s city he was arrested and thrown into 
a prison much better secured than that of 
Vienne. ‘Ido not pretend to conceal,’ says 
Calvin, in one of his publications, ‘that it 
was by my means and counsel he (Serve- 
tus) was thrown into prison:’ and in his 
letter to Selzar, ‘When he was driven 
here by his evil fates, a syndic, acting 
under my orders, threw him into prison.’ 
Servetus was arrested on the 13th of Au- 
gust, and kept under examination more 
than a month. The questions put to him 
were of the most captious kind ; they en- 
tered not merely into the charge of heresy, 
but into all the particulars of his private 
life, and some of them are so indecent that 
they cannot be repeated. On the 15th of 
September, Servetus wrote to the Senate, 
demanding that he should be allowed to 
choose an advocate, complaining also that 
his clothes were worn out, that he was de- 
voured by vermin, and that he had not 
changed his linen since his arrest. The 
Senate ordered that he should receive 
shirts and linen ; but Calvin opposed such 
clemency, and he was obeyed. ‘The Prot- 
estant historian who records this fact mere- 
ly quotes the extract from the register, de- 
claring, that he could not trust himself to 
make any comment. On the 2lst of Octo- 
ber, Servetus was brought to trial: on the 
24th he was condemned to the flames. 
Calvin has written an exulting tract on the 











‘ Mercy, mercy.’ 
appointed to aitend Servetus to the stake ; 
and, only that he has lefi a written account 
of his own conduct,.we could scarcel 
believed that, instead of consoling the un- 
fortunate man, he poimted him out -to the 
multitude as an assured victim of Satan. 


scene, and shall only add, that there exists 


s collection at Paris, written years before the 
Every one has heard of the burning of| trial of Servetus, declaring, that, if ever 
that here.ic came to Geneva, he should not 
quit it alive. 
authority of Calvin was absolute in Geneva. 


eighth year of the existence of this Socie- 


back and review its course. 
ercised a beneficial influence in the com- 
munity, its effects may by this time be ob- 
served. 
pils when our operations commenced, are 
now young men and women, and many of 


School by their 
What have been the fruits of our endeay- 
ors ? 
deficiencies of the Sunday School? By 
what means can the institution be carried 
on with a more constant and rapid pro- 
gress than ever before ? 


we have abundant cause of thankfulness. 
No doubt, the labors of so many devoted 
and conscientious teachers have been rich- 
Proud of the noise he had made in the ly blessed, and much good has been accom- 
plished. 


terests, many a young heart kindled into 
genuine piety, many a conscience quick- 
ened and directed; much religious truth 
and sound knowledge of God’s word have 
been dispensed in these little seminaries, 
many a holy purpose, which will give a 
character te the whole life, has been form- 
having made himself as notorious in medi-| ed in the affectionate intercodrse there held 
between the 
In this new|charge ; some, whose steps were there first 
capacity, he set all the almanac makers of | guided in the way of life, have become 


terror exhibited by the wretched man 
when the sentence was announced. ‘ At 
one time,’ says this advocate of freedom, 
‘he stood: stupified like an idiot, then he 
heaved profound sighs, and roared like a; 
madman,. Attength -he became so weak 
that he ceased notto shoutlike a Spaniard, 
Farel was the minister 


have 


We will dwell no longer on the horrid 


1 letter from Calvin to Farel, in the royal 


From this time forth the 





We cheerfully comply with the request 
hat has been made to give a place in our 


The present season will complete the 


y- Itis old enough to be entitled to look 
If it has ex- 


Those, who were children and pu- 


hem are paying their debt to the Sunday 
services as Teachers. 


What are the present dangers and 


U nquestione bly, in a review of the past, 


Many a young mind has_ been 
ed effectually to attend to its immortal in- 


teachers and their young 


the ornament and support of the church, 
some, whohave gone forth to distant scenes 
of trial and duty, may be finding comfort 
and strength in the truths and principles 
there inculcated, and some, who have pass- 
ed into the spiritual world, may be looking 
back with gratitude to the good impres- 
sions there received, which fitted them for 
the heavenly state. And the good of the 
Sunday School is by no means confined to 
the pupils. The teacher derives from it 
no less benefit than the taught. The office 
of instruction affords an excellent discipline 
to the religious character. Itopens a wide 
and interesting field of useful action. It 
gives the best exercise to the faculties vf 
the mind and the affections of the heart. 
It leads to the acquisition of sound and ac- 
curate religious knowledge, for we never 
learn so clearly and surely as when we 
learn: with an immediate view to teaching; 
and it calls forth the purest love for the ob- 
jects of its care and excites the tenderest 
interest in their true welfare. The dispen- 
sing of religious light and influence, which 
is the highest exercise of charity, is, like 
all charity, twice blessed, ‘ it blesseth him 
that gives and him that takes.” Meantime, 
greater attention has been drawn to the 
subject of religious instruction, its modes 
have been more thoroughly discussed, im- 
provements have been suggested by expe- 
rience, a higher conception of what a Sun- 
day School can and ought to be has been 
formed, a higher aim has been proposed to 
the teacher, and a more earnest spirit has 
been awakened. For all these good effects 
which we have been permitted to witness, 
and for all which we have faith to believe 
cannot but have resulted from the experi- 
ence and the endeavors of these eight 
years, we have cause for deep gratitude and 
strong hope. 

Oa the other hand, we cannot but ad- 
mit and lament that this powerful instra- 
ment has come far short ofeflecting the great 
amount of good which might justly have 
been expectéd from it, that it has not left 
those deep traces upon the moral and re- 
ligious condition of our community which 











we might justly have anticipated from its 
operation, that it has fot made that pro- 
gress which is desirable. Let us consider in 








School, as it exists amon " 
scribed with sufficient, sheath oer a 
accuracy, as a Parish Monitorial School of 
religious instruction. It is the means 
which the religious Scciety organizes for 
the spirtual education of its children and 
youth. A parish is an association for the 
support of religious institutions,‘for the diss 
semination of teligious knowledge and 
influences-among its members, and for the 
yon of their religious improvement, 
n what manner can these purposes be 
most effectually accomplished for that very 
important portion of the parish, its rising 
generation? Some may perhaps be dis- 
posed to reply, by parents being faithful 
and diligent im the daily religious educa- 
tion of their children. There is much 
truth in this reply. The greater part of 
the duty of religious education must events 
ually devolve upon parents, and no one 
can effectually relieve ‘them from this res 

+ But Ahe question.mow is, 
what as ce “the organization 
canrender to. in the performance 


givet by the Pastor, at occasional meet- 
ings with the children Of the flock for the 
purpose of catechising, and other forms of 
religious teaching, but this method was 
weak and ineflicient. and falls far short of 
the demands of the present age. The chil- 
dren of the parish cannot be very frequent- 
ly addressed directly from the pulpit ; the 
public services of the church belong more 
particularly to the adult portion of the con- 
gregation, and their rights ought not to be 
largely trenched upon. Neither can the 
pastor’s influence be exerted over the chil- 
dren to the extent that is desirable, in his 
parochical visits. The want is exactly 
met by the Sunday School, conducted as 
it might and should be. A company of res 
ligious and well qualified persons under- 
take the instruction of the youth of the par- 
ish in small classes. A regular system of 
instruction in the truths, principles, and 
duties of religion, and in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, is adopted, suited in its different 
parts to the capacities of various ages, and 
under this instructionevery child is brought, 
commencing we will suppose at the age of 
six years, and is led through a thorough 
and systematic course of instruction, each 
step of which is suited to prepare it for 
that which is to follow, and in his passage 
through which, instead of being wearied by 
a frequent repetition of the same lessons, 
he is animated by a consciousness of cons 
tinual progress. If ten years were allows 
ed for this course of instruction, it might 
be made very thorough and minute, and 
at the age of sixteen, the scholars may be 
supposed to have acquired no inconsidera- 
ble amount ofreligiousknowledge. Mean- 
while, it should be the teacher’s object, not 
only to inform the understandings of their 
pupils, but also, by their weekly conversa- 
tions with them, to kindle religious feeling 
and affection, to awaken a purpose of lead- 
ing the religious life, and to induce them 
to apply to their character and daily con 
duct the principles inculcated upon them. 
Teachers, who proposed to themselves this 
high aim, would naturally feel inclined to. 
meet frequently together, to derive from 
each other mutual instruction, to seek each 
other’s sympathy and prayers, and by com- 
paring together their difficulties and their 
modes of instruction, to make the experi« 
ence ofall available to each. The Pastor 
would afford the teachers all the instruce 
tion and counsel in his power, would be 
regularly present in the School, would fre- 
quently address the whole School, and 
from time to time, personally inspect each 
particular class, in order to become ace 
quainted with the children, and to assure 
himself of their progress. And the School 
should be sustained by the countenance of 
the parents, who should show an interest 
in the School, and sympathy with the 
teachers, and should do their part toward 
carrying the plan into complete execution, 
by assisting their children in the prepara- 
tion of their lessons and securing their reg- 
ular and punctual attendan-e. It is evi- 
ident that ifa School could be conducted 
upon some plan like that which has been 
imperfectly sketched, that it would in pro- 
cess of time raise up a generation, who 
would be prepared to catry our Sunday 
Schools to a yet higher degree of efficien- 
cy, who would fill our churches with those 
who would do honor to the Christian pro- 
fession, and would be a wide spread bles- 
sing to the ar | through which it 
might be dispersed. Is there any thing 
essentially impracticable in the realization 
of this idea? It could not indeed be real- 
ized at once. Such a Sunday School 
could not bea sudden creation. But 
might not a School, scholars and teachers 
together, gradually grow to this stature ? 
The most obvious difficulty which stands 
in the way of executing the plan proposed, 
is the want of teachers qualified to carry 
it into effect. But if we have now 4ew 
teachers so qualified, might no% a]] our 
teachers in time make th~,aselves so? 
Would not every teachtr, who was anima- 





what direction the iiae of its future pro- 
gress lies. Letus contemplate an ideal 
model of a Sunday School, that we may 
be able to determine how far our own 
Schools approach to the standard, and per- 
eeive what are our principal deficiences. 
The Sunday School as it was originally 
established in England, was a charitable 
institution. It was designed to collect the 
ignorant and neglected children of vicious 
pazents, and not only to communicate to 





ted by an earnes ire to be continually 
improving in the ‘performance of his work, 
necessarily become so? Let us ever keep 
before ow. eye ahigh aim. Let each one 
of us who is connected with a Sunday 
School, ask himself whathe can do to raise 
that School to the proposed standard. 

The great requ'site for the future suc- 
cess and progress of the Sunday School, isa 
complete supply of teachers interested and 
zealous in their work, and qualified by the 


them moral and religious instruction, but; experience, as well as the knowledge, of 


also to impart the elements of _ secular 
knowledge. ‘The children of virtuous and 
respectable parents, who were able and wil- 
ling to insttuct their own children, were 
not embraced by this plan. In this coun- 
try, except in some instances in our cities, 





the object of the Sunday School is alto- 
gether diflerent. As the means of com- 
mon education are universally diffused, tt 
is not necessary that the Sunday Seboo! 
should furnish any but religious imstrac- 
tion : and in a few or none of our villages 
could a School be collected consisting ex- 
clusively of children who would accept of 
norte charity. It should, indeed, 
be the object of aver? Sunday School to 
gather into its fold all the poor negleeted 
children within its reach, but in our coun- 
try parishes these will always be too small 
4 minority to affect the ral character 





and object of the School. The Sunday 


relizious truth, effectually to inculcate it 
upon their pupils. The office should ever 
be regarded as a mest important and sol- 
emn one; by no means to be undertaken 
lightly or discharged carelessly. It should 
be entered upon with a sincere desire of 
promoting the spiritual good of others. We 
would not say, that no one should engage 
in it who does not already possess, in a 
high degree, the faculty of holding genuine 
spiritual intercourse with others, but we 
would say that all teachers should make 
the acquisition of that faculty a great ob- 
ject, short of which they should be unwil- 
ling to rest. They should regard their of- 
fice as demanding the devotion of *much 
time, and the highest and most strenuous 
exercise of mind and heart. They should 
be willing to give themselves to the work. 
Thus will it ome most interesting to 
them, so as never to be regarded as a bur- 


of fits duty ? In formertimes this aid was - 
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be made most profita-| Savior hath taught us, that it 1s lawful to 
es and others. We! do good on the Sabbath, and tha: there are 
would say nothing ga pPirincsis: works of necessity and per: gprs 
humble and pious spit; ns Ripa Boe of higher obligation than any ritual obse 
making itself uselal in tM Y vance, or positive institution. 


wp ish. Would that mauy P sig 
nae ace bes engaged. Their very | In regard also to visiting aud to travel- 
. y) 


humility is one proof of their fitness for the | ling, we believe that that which is unne- 
office, and an earnest of ae te aa cessary, or required by no particular exi- 
melee er pie wes Sheol te ee | gency, is inconsistent with a dutiful obser- 
demands of the Sunday School, for the sake | © f the Lord’s day. But we believe 
of alluring into it those who might be in-| WERCO OS-SAO.SeP ay: PROS! ge 
in iti iance wi ( ay ries, whic ‘ 
duced to engage in it in compliance with | there may be exigencies, ‘ wid 
fashion, from a love of novelty, of for the) or require it; and that the condition o 
gratification of a transient whim. We} our affairs, of our health, or of our families, 
would PagEeseAt 26 Ut Is, as ag ag te _ may render it imperative as an obligation. 
"4 j sible task ec "%y aie ae , : 
ly delicate and responsible task to direct’ 7 i ae sesseited toran bo-ynctiot 
and train a young child's first religious SS sears heck duke al 
thoughts and feelings. We are convinced | rules on this su pject; it lays 
that the future usefulness and advancement) great principle, that ‘the Sabbath was 
of the Sunday School is to be pom not! made for man, and not man for the Sab- 
a j any ikingly new or- oaks re 
by the wong satol Py ees y, A deel bath,’ it gives us enlarged views of the de- 
ganization. or 1e in ct } 
modes of instruction, or by any great chan- 
ges in the mere machinery of the instite- 
tion, but by an increasing earnestness and giscretion, according to our judgment of 
devotion in the hearts of the teachers. duty, and upon our fecling of responsibili- 
But when we have allowed this, we 
Labor and _ travelling 








den, and thas will it 
ble beth te themselv 


sign of ritual observance and positive i- 
| stitutions; and leaves us to act upon our 





! ty. 


| have conceded all. 
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required by some particular exigency; all 
| recreation and amusement, as such, riding 
“ held nnd visiting for the purposes of pleasure ; 
A Convention has been recently hel Mt | and, in fine, all occupations, which divert 
Rochester, N-'Y., Sait three pre: the current of eur thoughts from the reli- 
i arts of the 
gentlemen from different p 
country, with the view of doing something 
to awaken public attention to the growing friends, must be regarded as violations of 
abuses of the Sabbath, and to secure a bet: ' the Christian Sabbath. Whatever 
ter observance of the day. We rejoice to, 
petceive this movement from whatever | 
quarter it may have sprung, and hope that 
it may be so a Bee ea % a be} the general allowance of the acts we have 
i rreatand lasting good. From | re ‘ i 
productive of gr hich “ 4 — | mentioned, that is of labor on Sunday, 
sses which were made, and the} _. , ; . 
- — : es . | Without plea of necessity or mercy, and of 
resolutions passed with unanimity, we in-| . : 
fer that the members of this Convention| «i vert the institution. 
contemplate the use of moral influence on- | 
ly, for the attainment of their object. The 
efforts which were made in that state in| 
1829 we regarded, at the time, as injudi- eae , 
; | prosperity of our country. A Republic can- 
cious; and, however worthy of commen- | ‘ oo 
‘ ‘ pm the Sabbath. On a 
dation was the motive which prompted | ; i 
. s | grand scale this experiment was tried in 
them, they were entirely frustrated, in con- | 


ABUSBS OF THE SABBATH. 


| gious uses of the day, or interfere with the 
devotional exercises of our neignbors and 
we do 
ourselves, every one else may do for the 
like reason. If it would be wrong for all, 
itis wrong for us; and it is obvious that 


riding, visiting and sporting, must wholly 


Tic proper observance of the Sabbath is 
intimately connected with the security of 
our political institutions, and the peace and 


not exist without 


sequence of the irritation produced by the 
attempt to interfere with the regular trans- 
mission of che mail, and by the establish- 
ment of separate lines of canal-boats and | 
stage-coaches. There is great need, we | 
have long been convinced, that public at- | 
tention throughout our country should be, 
awakened to the importance of this sub- | ‘type aA, , sb oor 
: . Ne > wne * | this,—to fin 1oW iar men may with sa ety 
ae oa ela re oll be trusted to themselves. We have alrea- 
there is no spot on earth where the Sab-| dy departed far from the customs of our 


| result, as effectually to deter that nation 
and every other, we should suppose, while 
the bloody history shall endure, from ven- 
turing to repeat it. 

In this country, as must be manifest to 
all, some great experiments are making. 
No greater experiment can be made than 


==! which até not necessary, which are not! 


| France fifiy years ago; and such was the | 


Free thinkers.’ The unbelievers of that 
day had assumed this appellation ; proba- 
bly at the suggestion of Collins. 

About ten years after, he published 
another work, entitled ‘Discourse on the 
grounds and reasons of the Christian reli- 
| gion ;' @ work, which has been drawn 
upon pretty largely by some subsequent 
deistical writers. He was a writer of con- 
siderable ability; but proved undeniably 
by numerous facts to have been guilty of 
the-most flagrant, literary dishonesty, by 
_perverting his quotations from other au- 
thors, and giving them an application 
wholly foreign from their original design, 
and sometimes contrary to the meaning of 
the authors cited. 

Contemporary with Collins was Wool- 
ston; who, by his gross and profane buf- 
foonry, and base reflexions on the charac- 
ter of Jesus, while pretending a zeal for his 
honor, outraged so much the religious sen- 
timent of the public, and excited so great 
a horror, that he was arrested, tried, and 
sentenced to a year's imprisonment, and a 
fine of £100. 

Nearly at the same time wrote Tindal, 
Morgan, and Chubb; but there is nothing 
in. relation to either, on which there is 
need to dwell. In their notions of religion 
they were extremely loose ; and, in many 
respects, directly contradictory to one 
another. We leave them to speak more 

: articularly of the two, who have been 

— mast SI peasy oath wong] nie distinguished in the class of English 
distinction among the English Deists, was | Pecoe-thinkors.sis.; Bolingtecke and Sumo, 
Thomas Hobbes, the philosopher of| : ’ 
Malmsbury, as he has been called. He | 
was well versed in the Greek and Latin | 
Classics, and somewhat of a mathematician. | 
He turned his attention also to Politics, | 
Morality and Religion; and gave the} 
world his views on these subjects digested | 
|into a system, .n a work entitled ‘ Levia- | 
than,’ published at London, 1651, folio. | 
This was the occasion of much controver- | 
sy. There have been few persons, it is | 


God is holy, so must we be holy,’ that we 
may find satisfaction and joy in the con- 
templation of his moral attributes. Faith 
alone is not sufficient ;, knowledge is not 
sufficient for our spiritual — well-being. 
There must be a pure heart, and holy de-| 
/sires and affections. * Fleshly lusts war! 
against the soul.’ Irregular passions pre- | 
vent the tra: quility and peace of the mind. | 
But who can claim purity of heart? Daj 
‘you expect to purchase heaven by your, 
virtue? No. Noone can challenge eternal | 
life as the reward of his imperfect obedi- 
ence. But we must become qualified for 
the divine favor; for the presence of one, | 
‘who is of purer eyes than to behold ini-| 
quity.’ To be of a pure heart is not the 
result of a single act; ner of a few acts ;) 
nor even of faith, abstractly considered. It} 
indicates the nature of the soul. It is 
formed or acquired only by long moral 
discipline and self-government, and by ha- | 
bitual conformity to the divine will. It is | 
to be acquired only by long and successful | 
resistance of worldly and sensual affec- 
tions. We must have the spirit of Christ, | 
‘or we are none of his. And this isa spir- 
it of piety, submission, of purity and _ holi- 
ness, of meekness, gentleness and benevo- 
lence...‘ Let the «ame mind, be in us which | 
was also in Christ Jesus. 














ENGLISH DEISM. HOBBES. 


BOLINGBROKE. 

Henry St. John, Lord Viscount Boling- 
brcke, a nobleman of some celebrity asa 
literary and political writer, during the 
first half of the last century, first gave oc- 
casion to the suspicion that he was hostile 
to Christianity, by his ‘ Letters on the stu- 
dy and use of history.’ He did not, how- 
ever, during his life time, make any direct 
and epen attack upon Christianity, but left 





death, which, wher published, occasioned 
a general outcry, and were presented by 
the grand jury of Westminster, as ‘ subver- 
sive of religion, government and morality.’ 
In these works, Lord Bolingbroke showed 
himself a decided opponent of Revealed 
Religion; but his reasonings on this sub- 


|nicious influence in spreading irreligion | 
/and infidelity than his. By some he ap: | 
| pears to have been regarded as an atheist ; 
| but unjustly so regarded, for he expressly | 
'acknowledged the existence of God. He 
| denied, however, that we know anything 
more of the Deity than thathe exists; and | 
appears to suppose him corporeal ; for he af- 
firms that that, which is not body, is noth- | 
ing—is a non-entity. Religion, he says, 


ject have been pronounced exceedingly fu- 


tile. Heis said to have entered on this 
controversy with more eagerness and con- 


fidence, than his learning would warrant. 
His tone is arrogant; and he casts un- 
measured reproaches upon divines of all 


' 


|arises ‘from the fear of power invisible, | 
| feigned by the mind, or imagined from | 


| He asserts the, 


tales publicly allowed.’ 


| said, whose writings have had a more per- | a larre amount of Manuscripts at his | 


been surpassed by few, if any, for acute- 
ness, subtilty, and sophistry. No writ- 
ings probably have been more instrument- 
al than his in the diffusion of skeptical 
sentiments. He undoubtedly takes the 
lead among modern philosophical unbe- 
lievers. He is ingenious, but every where 
abounds with sophistry, and paradox. He 
requires to be read with caution. A care- 
ful and discriminating mind will detect the 
fallacy of his reasoning. 

In denying that there is any connexion 
between cause and effect, he saps the foun- 
dation of the proof from nature of the be- 
ing of aGod. He denies that we have 
any idea of power, and that we deceive 
ourselves if we imagine that we have. 
As we consider the operation of what are 
called causes, ‘ we are never able,’ he says, 
‘in a single instance, to discover any pow- 
er or necessary connexion, or any quality 
which binds the effect to the cause ; we} 
only find that one does in fact follow the 
other.’ This is all we know of the sub- 
ject. ‘ There is not, in any single instance 
of cause and effect, any thing which can: 
suggest the idea of power, or necessary | 
connexion.’ 

According to this philosophy, impulse is 
no more the cause of motion, than day is 
‘the cause of night. There is the same 
| uniform sequence in the one case as in the 
| other. 

But this doctrine is repugnant to the 
common sense of mankind. There is an 
intuitive conviction, that every change | 
must have a cause. It is a first truth; 
not discovered by reason or experience ; 
but necessary and intuitive. It is an irre- 
|sistible conviction of the mind. Hume 
| affords, in his writings, the most remarka- 
| ble illustration, probably, which has ever 
been exhibited, of the extravagance and 
inconsistency into which a metaphysical 
| mind may run, when it refuses to admit 
| without proof first principles or truths of 
Where shall we find 
|the medium, by which to prove an intui- 
itive truth? What evidence can you bring 
|to prove that it is impossible for a thing to 
}exist and not exist at the same time ? that 
the whole is greater than a part? that 
\things which are equal to the same thing 
‘are equal to one another? or that every 
;change must havea cause? If any mind be 


|} so constituted as not to perceive the truth 
| eo . . es 
{of such propositions by its own intuition, 


there is no reasoning which can prove 
| them to that mind. 


| This philosopher has gone to the ut- 














intuitive conviction. 


He 


has 















bath is held im greater regard, the abuses 
of the day have become so great as to af- 
ford, in the minds of many, no small occa- 
sion of alarm. Meetings have been held, 
in several towns in this vicinity to take | 


this subject into consideration, and give | 
expression to public sentiment. The quiet | 
of the day is destroyed, the services of! 
public worship ate often interrupted, and | 
the personal safety of men, women and | 
children, frequently endangered, by the | 
riding of parties for pleasure, the rapid | 
driving ef carriages, and racing of horses. | 
We trust that some effectual means may | 
be devised to put a stop to practices so out- 
rageous—practices, which are a clear viola- | 
tion of religious rights. 
There is one gross abuse of the Sabbath, | 
in this vicinity, which has been endured | 
for years by the inhabitants of the towns | 
more particularly concerned, with a degree 
of patience, which we are persuaded can 
be accounted for only by the supposition 
that the evil in question is regarded as be- 
yond aretnedy. We refer to the driving 
of herds of cattle on their way to the | 
Brighton fair. We have, ourselves, on! 
several occasions, in riding the distance of | 
five or six mi'es on our way tochurch, en-| 
countered ten or twelve of such drcves, | 
some of them, as we should judge, contain- | 
ing several huncreds, and filling the whole 
highway. ‘The feelings, with which this 
abuse is regarded by the better portion of! 
the community, have, however, sometimes | 
found expression. Ina public address, de- 
livered some years since before the ‘ Mid- 
dlesex husbandmen and manutacturers,’ 


instruction give place to a day of amuse- 
ment and uncontrolled indulgence. 


public sentiment ; and in the countenance | 
and example of the wise,—the good,—and 
the influential. 


fathers; and we hope indeed, that, in 
many things in which we have departed, 
we have improved; but let us be on our}. , 
‘ ‘ | is commonly made between man’s soul and 
guard, thaf the tendency may noi lead us to| g 
‘ PR |body; to be an error, ‘contracted by the | 
In aiming to make; F % 
lic : land spiritual prine eee the demonology of the Greeks. 
our religion an internal and spiritual prin-} ; : . | 
v4 P P''D-! The belief of a future state, he says, is} 
‘grounded upon other men’s saying that} 
they knew it supernaturally ; or that they | 


The observance of some seasons and | 
: ; : nd | knew those, that knew them, that knew | 
some forms is necessary toits existence,}. ‘ 
, | it supernaturally. 
and we should deeply deplore that state of | 


society, in which the strictness of our pu- 


the opposite extreme. 


ciple, let us be careful not to discard what 
is connected with it of an external 





nature. 


The writings of this man are distin-| 
guished for acuteness, but abound with the | 
most extravagant paradoxes. ‘ By the law, 
of nature,’ he maintains, ‘every man hath 
a right toall things, and over all persons, | 
and that the natural condition of man is a; 


ritan fathers should be exchanged for the} 


laxity of manners in modern Europe ; and{ 
our Sabbath of sacred rest and religious | 


Our great security must he in a correct | state of war; a state in which brute force 
: | must supersede law, and every other prin- | 
| ciple of action.’ He asserts, ‘ that the civil | 
We went tee be lesisla-| laws are the only rules of good and evil, | 
| just and unjust, honestand dishonest ; and | 
bath, any farther than is necessary for | 1 ose papa _ anes et, rita aed 
every one’s protection, in the exercise and | — cae: = SLi indifferent ; that 

We there is nothing good or evil in itself, nor | 
appeal to public sentinent,—to that senti- a ee ory eenenenting waa ” 
naturally just and unjust; that all things 
are measured by what every man judgeth, 
fit, where there is no civil government, and 
by the laws of society, where there is.’ This 
individual affords in his writings a remark- 
able illustration of the fact, that a man of | 
no mean intellect may adopt the wildest | 
notions, and publish to the world extrava- | 
gancies which are repugnant to the com- 
mon sense of mankind. His system, as| 
has been justly represented by Leland, | 
strikes directly at the foundation of all re-| 


We must look to those who fill the offices 
ligion, both natural and revealed. It tends 


tion to regulate the observance of the Sab- 


enjoyment of his religious rights. 


ment, which is of greater power thau the 
sentiment is 
yet sound enouch to uphold this instiw- 
tion. But we must carefully guard the 
It is the 
province of the pulpit and the press to lend 


law; and we trust that this 


soundness of public sentiment. 


their exertions to elevate its tone; and ci- 
ther of them would forfeit the confidence 
of the public, and prove itself false to its 
trust, which should aim at nothing more, 
than to fall in with the current of the times. 


|materiality and mortality of the human ' 
|soul; and represents the distinction, which | 


}most extreme of skepticism. 


denominations. Things that have been ; 
accounted most sacred among Christians | 3°°° S° far as to doubt of the existence of 


are treated by him with contempt; and/©Y¢FY thing except his — ideas and im- 
some of the most important principles of | PTeSs!0ns- He founded his re ae 
natural religion he has endeavored to over- | the principles which had been previously 





throw. His positive and dictatorial air, advanced by Bishop Berkeley, who had 
united to the elegande of his style, and his | Pee? led by his metaphysical re 
pretensions to freedom of thought, have | the = enagvernem, that there is no 
undoubtedly imposed upon many, and been | such thing as a material world; nothing 
mistaken for the confidence and beauty of | in existence but spirit and ideas. Hume 
truth. The following are the principal | proceeds upon the same principles, and 
heads in his system of religion, viz: | carries them to their full length ; and, as 

1. ‘ That there is one Supreme All-per- | Berkeley had annihilated the whole mate- 
rial world, Hume annihilates the world of 





fect Being, the eternal and original cause 
of all things, of almighty power and infi- 
nite wisdom: but that we must not pre- 
tend to ascribe to him any moral attributes, 
distinct from his physical, especially holi- 


spirits, and leaves nothing in nature Lut 
ideas and impressions. Surely there can- 
not be much danger from such skepticism 
jas this. Itis so utterly at variance with 





‘the dictates of common sense, that it must 
ever remain a harmless speculation in the 
mind of him who entertains it; it is refut- 


ed by the first step that is taken from the 
closet. 


ness, justice and goodness ; 

2. That God made the world, and ‘es- 
tablished the laws of this system at the 
beginning ; but that he does not now con- 
cern himself in the affairs of men, or that, 


if he does, his providence extends only to} This is ingenuously acknowledged by 
collective bodies, but has no regard to in-| Hume himself. He says, ‘ that it was only 
dividuals, to their actions, or to the events | jn solitude and retirement, that he could 
that befall them ; | yield any assent to his own philosophy ; 

3. That the soul is not a distinct sub-| society, like day-light, dispelled the dark. 


stance from the body ; that the whole man} ness and fogs of skepticism, and made him 


is dissolved at death ; and that, though it yield to the dominion of common sense.’ 


may be useful to mankind to believe the} : Fortunately,’ says Hume, ‘ since reason 


doctrine of future rewards and punish-| js incapable of dispelling these clouds, na- 


ments, yet itis a fiction, which hath no} ture herself suffices for that purpose, and | 
real foundation in nature and reason ; 


; cures me of this philosophical delirium.’ 
4. That the law of nature is what rea- . : : 
: : | It is the just remark of a profound wri- 
son discovers to us concerning our duty, | 


and that it is clear and obvious to all man-| ser, that hat "ie 8 NOS paResepRy; Which 


kind ; | rejects principles that govern the belief and 



















by one who was able to speak from person-| 0f honour and of trust, we mast look to the 
al experience of the magnitude of the evil,| Wise and the good, and to all whose sta- | 
it was said, that, ‘daring a considerable| ‘10S in society give influence to their ex- 


| 
» | 
5. That, from the clearness and suffi-| 
| 


ciency of the law of nature, it may be con- | 
cluded that God has made no other revela-| 


to subvert, not only the authority of the 
Scriptures, but the moral government of 
God. It confounds the natural differen- 


conduct of all mankind, in the common 
concerns of life; and to which the philos- 
opher himself must yield, after he im- 
agines he hath confuted them. Such 


























































part of the year, that day, which should be 2™ple, to guard, by precept ard by prac- 

the most holy and peaceful, is ushered in| 

by the mingled noise of man and beast. | 
How painful is it to the pious and devout 
“hristian to. see the day thus profuned,| 
“sacred duties disregarded! How 

' the feelings of one unaccus- | 

»°. to witness the noise 

and co 


; ‘he lowing of herds, | 
the bicating 


sunding lash, 
and the < tle, dis- 


cordantly mins 
temple, and the w 
High 

This abuse appears to us of s. 
ed a nature, that, if there be no re. 
for it in the moral sentiment of the com- 
munity, and in existing laws, we do hope 


that an appeal will be made to the Legis- 
lature. 


If we need a Subbath of rest from the 
cares and the labors of life; if we need a 
day for serious reflection, for religious in- 
struction, and for public 
ship; and if important benefj ivi 
public, result from the ince nae ” 
imperative duty on us all to couspibanel 
what in us lies to uphold it, and to nigel 
mote its best influences upon ourselves and 
others. 

It is our duty to uphold the institution, | 
by abstaining from labor and recreation, | 
and from all acts which interfere with te. 
purposes of the day. We do not indeed | 
believe, that it demands to be observed | 
with a Puritanical or a Jewish rigor. Our 


1 
‘a 


aud social wor-'! 


; , ; ces between good and evil, virtue: 7 
tice, against all uefavorable tendencies of abit d evil, virtue and vice, 


the times, and to give their countenance 
and support to our 


* 


destroys the liberty of human actions, 
and annihilates all distinction between the | 
bedy and the-soul. 





religious institutions. 


| 

Thus, it appears, that, instead of any| 

A SHORT SBRMON, BY A LAYMAN. 
| 


system of natural religion being agreed up- | 
on or settled among the founders of En-| 
glish deism, the two first writers among} 
them are as far as possible asunder upon) 


‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.’ ‘But no one hath seen 
God at any time.’ The pure in heart then 
shall enjoy God; shall behold his holy 
character, and take pleasure in the contem- 
plation of it. The pure and holy in heart 

| view the holy aurributes of the Deity 

‘re satisfaction and delight. They 
‘* benevolence and mercy; 
“the manifestations ol | 


points, which we should suppose would 
stand among their first established truths. 
BLOUNT AND COLLINS. 

Charles Blount, Esq., stands the next in 
order, among the leading English Deists. 
He was the head of the sect in his day | 
also reflect wih He | 
For he | fepublished the substance of some of Lord | 
Herbert's works, and seems to have adopt- 
ed essentially the same opinions. Having! 
conceived an ardent passion for the sister | 





i. e., at the close of the 17th century. 
appre { purity. 
would be 1. hout it. If he were | 
not pure and ho.. .e would not appear 
amiable in their view. It is only the pure | 
in heart who can fuily understand the di- of his deceased wife, and their union being 


vine purity, or be qualified to view it with | Prohibited by the canons of the church, he 
approbation and complacency. One must! sunk into a state of despondency and puta) 
have purity of spirit and of affections to be| period to his life by his own hand. 

able to approve of this divine attribute in| Passing over Toland, who, though wish-| 
his God. And he also contemplates the | ing to retain the Christian name, directed | 
holy character of God with satisfaction, has his cfforts to destroy the credibility of | 
a source of happiness which nothing can| the New ‘Testament; and was convicted | 
destroy. The great truth here taugh. anlhe Dr. Samuel Clarke, of disingenuity | 
is that holiness, moral purify, is essential and gross misrepreseutation; we come | 
to true happiness. If we would enjoy the | next to Anthony Collins, who attracted | 
approving favor of God, we must be pure to himself the attention of the world, 
in heart. There is no substitute for in-| by the publication, in 1713, of a ‘ Dis-| 
ward, personal holiness. * Without holi-| course upon Free-thinking, occasioned | 
mess,no man shall see the Lord.’ ‘As! by the rise and growth of a sect called: 


nee 


tion of his will, and thata revelation has} ~.. . 
; has | principles are older, and of more authority 


not been wanted, and would hay on | , 
useless ; © been than philosophy ; sHE rests upon THEM As 
S99 
ay HER BASIS, mot THEY upon ner.’ Cogan 
6. That Christianity,es taught by Je-' r “scieneg S 
remarks, that ‘ whoever attends closely to 


sus, isa benevolent institution vw ‘ , 
Ss seesiaittell dh TNE and may| Hume’s mode of writing, will perceive that 
e regarded as a republication of the law| as 

he has the art of combining the greatest 


of nature, or rather of the theology of Pla-| abi hie o 
to." 8y | contrarieties In one assemblage. He is 


| Sometimes profound, sometimes superficial, 
sometimes extremely skeptical, sometimes 
extremely positive. He obviously delights 
to exert all the powers of his intellect in 
order to discover the weakness of the in- 
tellectual powers ; and he conducts us 
through various propositions which he 
professes to consider as truths, in order, 
gradually and imperceptibly, to undermine 
them.’ Opposite systems are united in his 
language, that which he attempts to sub- 
vert, and the one he wishes to establish. 
He talks of ws, we, men, the experience of 
mankind, as if he were assured that other 
beings exist as well as himself; yet his 
perce grand attempt is to weaken all the argu- 
er, or the gratification of resentment. Hej ments which support this belief. This 
was accused of ‘ immoderate ambition, and | philosopher has left on record, in his 
of a proud, passionate, envious, and impla-| + Treatise on Human Nature,’ the follow- 
cable temper.’ ing most remarkable confession: ‘1 am 
affrighted and confounded with that for- 
lorn solitude, in which I am placed in my 
philosophy. When I. look abroad, I fore- 
see, on every side, dispute, contradiction, 
and distraction ; when I turn my eyes in- 
ward, I find nothing but doubt and igno- 
rance. Where am I, or what? From 
what causes do I derive my existence, and 
to what condition do I return? I am con- 


It cannot escape observation, that no two 
of these writers have agreed in regard to 
the most important particulars taught by 
this law, or light of nature, of which they 
boast as being clear and sufficient, and 
known to all mankind. Far better would 
it have been for the reputation of Boling- 
broke, if his posthumous works had never) 
appeared. He was not qualified to write 
upon the subjects he took in hand. His 
life had been that-of a politician, who was 
alternately in favor and disgrace. He pos- 
sessed a confident and haughty spirit, 
which could ill brook a superior, and he 
was little scrupulous in the pursuit of pow- 





HUME. 


A little subsequent to Bolingbroke, in 
the middle and toward the latter part of 
the last century, flourished David Hume; 
most extensively known as the elegant his- 
torian of England ; but whose Inquiry into 
the human understanding, and Moral 
and Political Essays, have been widely 
circulated, and much read. He has 


. 








founded with these questions; and begin 
to fancy myself in the most deplorable con- 
dition imaginable, environed with the 
deepest darkness.’ What a standing me- 
morial is this confession of the melan- 
choly state of mind occasionally produced 
by his skeptical principles ! G. 


For the Register and Observer. 
MEETINGS AT NEWPORT, R. 1. 

At the invitation of tke Society of our 
faith in Newport, a number of our clergy 
present in town conducted several religious 
meetings in our brother Brooks’ church, 
during the first week in August. 

Wednesday afternoon, Aug. 3, Mr Bur- 
nap of Baltimore preached a sermon upon 
the true mode of addressing the Gospel to 
the soul of man. In the evening of the 
same day, Mr Sargent, of the Suffolk street 
Chapel, gave a discourse upon the deadly 
consequences of sin, and was followed by 
Mr Harrington, Minister at large in Prov- 
idence, in a. few remarks upon the more 
earnest and sympathetic spirit that is now 
pervading our churches and demanded by 
our people. 

On Thursday afternoon, (after the bap- 
tism of Mr Brooks’ child) an address of a 
familiar and practical character, upon the 
Sunday School, was given by Mr Osgood, 
of Providence. Inthe evening Mr. Hall, 
of Providence, preached upon Jesus as the 
* Word made flesh.’ After the discourse 
the communion was administered by Rev. 
Messrs. Hall and Brooks. 

The clergy in town had pleasant and 
profitable private meetings during the 
week. 

On the whole there is much reason to 
hope well for our cause in Rhode Island. 
In Providence our churches are in a pros- 
perous condition. Besides the establish- 
ment ofa Ministry at large within the 
year, there have been other demonstrations 
of interest. Considerable numbers have 
been added to the church. Week-day 
meetings have been remarkably well at- 
tended. Large sums have been raised for 
theological education. A general sympa- 
thy seems to prevail between our churches. 
May Heaven grant us further progress. 
NARRAGANSETT. 


BAPTISM OF UNITARIANS BY IMMERSION. 


Our attention has been called, by a cor- 
respondent from Grafton, to a communica- 
tion in the N. E. Puritan of the 2lst, 
ult, stating the very gratifying fact, that, 
‘on the second Sabbath of this month, (Ju- 
ly,) several individuals were united to the 
Unitarian Church in this place, (Grafton,) 
by a public profession of their faith. But, 
as some of them wished to be baptised by 
immersion, instead of the usual mode prac- 
tised in that denomination, apjlication was 
made to the Rev. Mr. Converse, a Baptist, 
and the Rev. Mr. Peck, a Free Will Bap- 
tist, both of this town, to perform the cere- 
mony, with which request they complied ; 
the Rev. Mr. Converse immersing two, and 
the Rev. Mr. Peck four individuals.’ Be- 
lieving, as we do ourselves, that the mode 
of Baptism is altogether immaterial, we 


are gratified to learn that there are some of 


our Baptist brethren, who possess a suffi- 


ciently liberal and Christian spirit to ad- 
minister the rite to such Unitarians as 


may believe that Immersion is the only 
Scriptural and valid mode; a spirit, con- 
trasting most honorably with that which is 
manifested by the writer for the Puritan, 
who seems to be alarmed at the discovery, 
that ‘ some of our Baptist clergymen hold 
Unitarians to be true believers, and fit sub- 
jects for baptism.’ 

We are further much gratified to be in- 
formed by our correspondent of the thighly 
flourishing condition’ of the Unitarian 
Church in that town,and that ‘ our cause 
has prospered in a high degree for the last 
two years under the preaching of the Rev. 
Cazneau Palfrey; severaladditions having 
been made to the Church.’ 

We learn that the rite was administer- 
ed in the mode above mentioned with the 
entire concurrence of the Unitarian Pastor, 
whose health did not admit of his perform- 
ing it himself, but who was present and 
conducted the devotional service. 


UNITARIANISM IN THE WEST. 


We have-been favored with the perusal | 
of an interesting letter, recently received 
by the Secretary of the A. U. A., from a 
young and zealous clergyman of our de- 
nomination, dated, Geneva, Kane Co., 
Illinois, which speaks in the most encour- 
aging terms of the progress, which our 
views of religion are making in that sec- 
tion of the country, and of the eagerness 
with which they are embraced by multi- 
tudes, who had been long thirsting for a 
better faith. We present a few extracts, 
which, we are persuaded, will be read with 
pleasure. 

Of the tracts, which have been sent 
from this quarter, he says,— 

‘I have been putting them in circulation 
as fast as possible, and have already heard 
enough of their good effect to assure those 
who sent them that their generosity will 
be repaid a hundred fold. ‘They may not 
and cannot hear of all that is accomplish- 
ed, but may rest assured that the good 
seed will not be lost. The expressions of 
surprise and delight of some who have 
read them, and through them received 
their first correct knowledge of our views 
of religion, might seem to border on enthu- 
siasm ; but they are the expressions of 
minds just enlightened, and hearts just 
filled, with that truth, for which they have 
long sought in vain; and are the real sen- 
timents of their hearts. 











grateful that we have received so many, 

Speaking of the ministers of the Christ. 
ian Denomination, he says,— 

‘I think they are very favorably dispos. 
ed towards us, and a better acquaintance 
would increase the harmony of feeling 
and afford facilities for the spread of ou, 
common faith of the utmost importance. | 
have distributed most of the books among 
them, which were designed for that pur. 
pose; and they were received with ex: 
pressions of heartfelt gratitude, and will do 
much good.’ 

He attended a meeting of the Christian 
Quarterly Conference, held during the 
first three days of July, at Blood’s Point, 
about six miles from Belvidere ; of which 
he gives the following account :— 

‘There were seven Preachers present 
besides myself, and four or five hundred 
people. The meeting was conducte; 
throughout with the most perfect order and 
quietness. There were no shoutings or 
groanings, or efforts of any kind, to create 
excitement by sympathy. The preaching 
was plain, and uniformly of a practical 
character. It was fervid, and earnest, bu: 
fealm and rational; and the effect was such 
as might have been expected from such 
preaching and such a course. The audi. 
ence listened in silent attention ; and al- 
most every countenance manifested a deep 
interest. There were no ‘ mourners’ bench- 
es;’ and no calls upon the people to ‘ come 
forward to be prayed for,’ but on the third 
day, after the subject of religion and reli- 
gious duty had been fairly presented to 
the people, at the close of a very interest- 
ing and in many passages truly eloquent 

















society the meeting was held,) invited 
those who were expecting to receive bap. 
tism, and those who were desirous of unit- 
ing with the church, and those who were 
desirous to commence the religious life, \o 
come forward, and receive the hand of fel. 
lowship and sympathy. He descended 
from the stand, and they gathered about 
him, and the deep feeling that had rested 
on the congregation was no longer to be 
wholly repressed. Stifled sobs and tears 
betrayed the emotion that was felt by thoso 
who thus pledged themselves to the reli- 
gion of Christ, and by those who were 
witnesses of the scene. 

Brother Walworth is preaching to three 
or four societies, which have been gather. 
ed chiefly or entirely by his own labors 
within a year. He has encountered much 
opposition, but I believe it has generally 
turned out for the furtherance of libera! 
views. I| had very free conversation with 
most of the ministers, who attended the 
conference, and found, ou comparison, that 
their views of regeneration, atonement, 
&c., differed no-more from those of Unita- 
rians, than we differ among ourselves. An 
old preacher, whose views seemed to be 
very definite and clear, remarked that there 
were some in their society who still retain- 
ed rather a confused notion of miraculous 
or supernatural influerce in the Christian 
change; but seemed to think that these 
views were by no means general, and wer: 
wearing away. The only thing of impor: 
tance which I could discover, in which 
their opinions or practices differed from the 
Unitarians, is in the ordinance of baptism; 
and, as long as they are not disposed to 
make it a ground of separation from us,! 
think we need not let it chill our sympathy 
towards them so far as to regard them, 0 
this account, as a distinct people, and har: 
ing a separate interest. 

I can discover nothing to hinder ow 
making common cause for the spread ¢ 
our common faith; and they will certain’ 
do more in the sphere in which they at 
engaged than we can. Few of our Uniti: 
rian clergymen would feel like laboring 
with their hands for the support of thei! 
families, and travelling a circuit of filly 
miles on foot to preach. Yet I know dl 
an individual who has done it, and is doing 
it now; and he is a man of good abilities. 
I need not say he has an earnest spirit 
and warm heart; for his conduct speaks 
for that. He has been a Baptist preacher, 
and has just embraced Unnitarian views. 
I believe his brethren have called a coun- 
cil to try him for heresy; but he will be 
as fearless as Luther before the Diet « 
Worms, and they may wish it had been 10 
their power to thrust him out privily. | 
have furnished him, as well as I could, 
with a supply of books, and he will make 
a good defence. 

He expressed an earnest desire to me 0 
improve hifnself by study, and Mr. —* 
has promised to send me a hundred do! 
lars to be applied to that object ;_ which 
with his habits of industry and economy; 
will, if well applied, prepare him to be+ 
very useful man. 

O how we want a suitable school in 
West for such men! 

Thank heaven, there are those who fee! 
sympathy for them, and are willing to & 
press it in a tangible form. I hope it will" 
be long before this great want of the Wes 
will he supplied. What a stirring appeal 
you have had from Milwaukie! | bop® 
it will mot fall on ‘ ungracious ears.’ Its 
truly a noble field for. noble effort, and 
hope it will soon be occupied by a nol? 
man. 

I hope, with the blessing of God on ™Y 
labors, to live without foreign aid before 
long ; and I feel the conviction that I ought 
not to receive anything more, or long° 
than is indispensably necessary; whee 
there is so much need of all that ca” 
raised, and when others around me ar 
making sacrifices a hundred fold grea 
than I have done. ne 
Yours truly, = 4. & 














We can use them all, and are truly 


® A young gentleman of this city is bere re” 





discourse, Brother Walworth (with whose | 
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to, who has recently returned from the West, and 


has been led (o feel so sensibly the religious wants of 


that part of the country as to make this generous do- 
nation. 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 
We are happy to learn that there isa 


prospect of a good society at Rockford. —_| 


The Rev. Mr Harrington, in speaking of 
that place, makes the following remarks,— 
‘ Two of our zealous Unitarians from Rock- 
ford called upon me last week. They are 
nota whit behind our brethren at Mil- 
waukie, in religious necessities and long- 
ings. They will guaranty $250 for six 
months. and probably $500 fora year.— 
The present period is peculiarly favorable 
to exertions by us in that place. If you 
have men or money, Rockford must be one 
of the first fields for labor and expenditure .’ 


Our readers may be pleased to see the 
following letter, which has been received 
from the South. 

To the Publisher of the Christian Register: 
Geo, Aug. 1st, 1842. 

Sir—In my father’s family in the Bay 
State, the Christian Register has ever been, 
from my earliest remembrance, as one of 
the household Gods. It was received, and 
Iever considered it, as a welcome and 
much beloved weekly visiter, conveying 
religious instruction and useful intelligence. 
And now, having myself established a fam- 
ily in a section of the country where Lib- 
eral Christianity has hardly been heard of, 
and religion prevails only in its gloomier 
forms, I am anxious that the Register 
should take the same place in my family 
that it has ever held in my father’s. | 
wish you, therefore, to commence sending 
me the paper with the next number after 


you receive this. Very respectfully, 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
* What gives suppo:t in death.’ By Rev. M.I. Maite. 

Printed for the A. UL A. July, 1842. 

A comparison is concisely, though fair- 
ly and ably drawn, between opposite views 
of christianity as affording sustaining and 
The 


writer remarks, ‘ that all theenquiry he has 


consoling power in the hour of death. 


made, and the personal observations of sev- 
eral years in the ministry among Trinita- 


rians, give him confidence in asserting that, 
in reality, whatever names might be pro- 


priceless good should I have failed, had he 
not come into the world. * Isay then thatI 
have a most intimate connection with him. 
He is to me as an ever present holy friend, 
from whose counsel, encouragement and 
exainple I may continually receive enlight- 
ening, purifying, elevating, strengthening 
influences.”’ 


An Oration, delivered before the authorities of the 
City of Boston, July 4, 1842. By Horace Mann, 
Boston: John H. Eastburn. 8vo pp 86. 


Mr. Mann, in this Oration, has given 
/utterance, in words of eloquence and pow- 
er, to the deep convictions of his own mind 
in regard to the present and prospective 
qualifications of the people of this country 
for self government. The facts and 
considerations presented are calculated 
to arouse every reflecting mind to the crit- 
ical position in which we stand, and the | 
momentous obligations that devolve upon | 
us. His object is to demonstrate— that | 
our existing means for the promotion of 
intelligence and virtue are wholly inade- 
quate to the support of a Republican Gov- | 
Some reflections are sugges- 
ted to us on this subject, the expression of 





ernment.’ 














which we are compelled to defer toa fu- 
tare number Of our paper. We have room 
only to say, that this pamphlet, instead of 
being obtainable only in a printing office, | 
up two flights of stairs, and at the exor- | 








fessed, few die other than Unitarian. A| 
consistent Trinitarian death he has never | 
witnessed.’ We have room only for the 
concluding paragraph. 





Reader, it is our aim to inspire you with | 
a love for our Supreme Benefactor. We | 
believe our doctrines singularly adapted to | 
produce this effect, if you are faithful to 
make them more to you than abstract doc- |} 
trines. Let therm instil-the practicle prin- 
ciples, and the devout sentiments which 
are their legitimate product, when held, | 
not as matters of faction, but of conscience 
and of the heart. So shall you live the| 
life of the righteous, and then, consequent- | 
ly, die the death of the righteous ; a death | 
full of hope and peace. You may not pre-| 
tend to fanatic raptures at the thought ; for 
in fact you may not find life so gloomy, as 
less cheerful views than yours would make 
it seem, and therefore you may not be so} 
anxious to leave it. But living a life made} 
happy by unmixed gratitude f-r its num-| 
berless blessings, you will stand calmly | 
waiting for the call of the Father, whom} 
your religion has taught you to reverence, | 
but not to dread, ana serenely pass to his| 
higher and better presence. Yea, though 
you walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, you will fear no evil; for he is 
with you ; his rod and his staff, they com- 
fort you. You will find your religion a 
good religion to die by, if, yea because, it 





bitant price of halfa dollar, should be met | 
with in every bookstore throughout the | 
land, and sold at such a rate as _ will admit | 
of its widest possibl> circulation. 


The General Secretary of the A. U. A. 
acknowledges the receipt of the following 
books for the West. 

Pamphlets and papers ‘ from a friend to | 
the establishment of Liberal Christianity | 
and morals in the Western portion of our| 
country.’ 

Paley’s Natural Theology and the Uni- 
tarian in numbers, from Rev. Mr. Cool-! 
idge. | 

The Boston Observer &c. from S. F. 

5 Vols. Christian Disciple; some Num- | 
bers of the Christian Examiner, Pamphlets 
&c. from Mrs. Mary Ward. 

A set of the Liberal Preacher and Scrip- 
tural Interpreter, 5 vols. of the Unita-| 
rian Advocate, 30 numbers of the Sunday | 
School Teacher, 12 vols. of the Christian | 
Register, and a bundle of Tracts, from} 
Daniel Weld Esq. 

A bundle of Tracts and Registers, from | 
individuals of the First Society in North- 
field, Mass. 

Books, Periodicals, Pamphlets &c. for 
Rev. Mr. Moore, of Quincy, Ill. from Mrs. 
Lyman, 

A box and bundle of Tracts, &c. from 
Philander Shaw Esq, of New York. 

A bundleof Books, &c. from an unknown 
individual in Roxbury. 

A bundle of Periodicals, Tracts, &c. from | 
Mr. Wells. | 


Tracts and Sabbath School Books from | 
Rev. Dr. H. Ware Jr. 

A bundle of books, Pamphlets, &c. from | 
Mr. Wells Esq. | 

A box of books, Periodicals, Pamphlets | 
&c. from Doct. Green, of Windsor Vt. 

A package of Periodicals, from Eliza- | 
beth Johnson. 

A box of books, tracts, pamphlets, &c. 
from Rev. Reuben Bates of Ashby. 

A bundle of books, &c. from a friend in 
Roxbury. 

A box of books, Periodicals, Tracts, &c. 
from Exeter, N. H. 











WORCESTER WEST ASSOCIATION. 
The Worcester West Association will | 


| can vessels, this lumber will stand on the same 


| sult, if now, after bringing this long protracted dis- 


judge it very strictly, or to condemn it very se- 


| anxiously waited for. 


is a good religion to live by, and you will 

-. ° rm: ‘ P am re . 

not give , up. pacer Ww a we have Imeet at the house of Rev. Mr. Gage, in| 
been taught tocall ‘ Father in heaven, and | ‘A 

erie Petersham on Monday next, Aug, 15th, at 


— 


not Trinity, or Triune Jehovah, nor any 
such hard name never taught by him who | 
cameexpressly ‘to reveal the Father’— | 
‘this God,’ in the language of the Psalm- 
ist, ‘is our God for ever and ever; He 
will be our guide even unto death.’ 


The Monthly Miscellany of Religion and ‘ etters. 
August, 1842. 





This isa valuable number, 


several articles on subjects of importance, 


containing 


and cannot be read without interest andj and attractions. 


improvement. We quote the following! 
from the first article, on ‘Christ's present} 
connection with his Church.’ | 


‘Every follower of Christ can pursue | 
some such reflection as the following. “I 
feel that Jesus has a most intimate con-)| 
nection with my soul. All my mest pre- | 
cious hopes I owe to him. My character, | 
my spiritual condition, however imperfect | 
my attainments in holiness, are such as| 
they could not bave been, had he not lived 
and taught. That which is most valuable 
to me, which the whole world could not| 
buy from me, is his gift. In seasons of | 
meditation when I would gain higher con- 
ceptions of holiness and duty, in tempta-| 
tion when I feel the want of aiding| 
strength, in sorrow when I need consola- 
tion aad support, his voice comes to me 
with a power which no distance of time 
can diminish, and speaks to me as no other 
voice does. I imbibe new spiritual life, 
perception and power from the contempla- 
tion of his perfect life. Virtue goes out 
from it. I gain from it new views of what 
purity, disinterested love, entire submis- 
sion, obedience and devotion to God are, 
and | receive from it new hope, impulse 
and strength to attain higher degrees of 
goodness. [am conscious that by reason 
of my insensibility and sinfulness i aim de- 
riving from this source but a very small 
portion of the blessing which it might con- 
ter. I] believe it to be inexhaustible. 1 
find that the more I contemplate Christ, 
the more deeply I emeeibice with him, 
especially the more endeavor to be like 
him,—the better do I understand him, the 
more does he seem to me a living reality, 
the greater is his power over me, the more 
highly do I value the good he bestows on 
me, the deeper is my sense of persona) 
obligation to him. I am continually expe- 
riencing, then, in my inmost soul, in ref- 
erence to my highest interests, momentous 
eflects-from the character and teaching, 











} 


5 o’clock P. M. Public services the next 
day at 10 1-2 o'clock 
C. Braprorp, Scribe. 


BOSTON MISCELLANY. 

The August number of this work, pub- 
lished by Bradbury and Soden, 10 School | 
Street, appeared with its usual promptness, | 
and is cnaracterised by its usual ability 








the life and the death of Jesus. Of what 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Boundary Treaty.—We quote the following 


| statements and remarks in regard to the negotia- 


tions on this important subject, froma late number 
They 


of the New York Jeurnal of Commerce. 


| will be read with great interest. 


There ‘s no doubt, we believe, that the ‘Treaty 
for the adjustment of the North Eastern Boundary 
will be promptly ratified. Still less have we any 
doubt that it owghi to be ratified. The comprom- 
ise is honorable to both parties; and its terms are 
as favorable to the United States as could be rea-'| 
sonably expected. What these terms are, is now 
ascertained with tolerable exactness. ‘The St. John | 
is to be the Northern boundary of Maine, from the 
point where it enters the acknowledged territory of 
New Brunswick, as far westward as the mouth of | 
the St. Francis or N. W. branch of the St Jobn; 
thence it follows said branch to the mouth of the 
second considerable lake called Pohenagamook ; | 
and thence in a straight line to the sources of the 
N. W. branch of Connecticut river. This line runs 
in a nearly 8. W. direction, and gives us a consid- | 
erable slice of territory on the N. W. frontier of | 
Maine, which we never claimed ; and also the dis- 
puted territory at the Northern extremity of New 
Hampshire. ‘Then we get, according to the Port- 
land Argus, a strip of land about three quarters of 
a mile wide along the whole Northern frontier of | 
Verniont ; together with Rouse’s Point on the river | 
Sore!, in the State of New York,—an imporiant | 
position in a military point of view, and where for- | 
merly we erected a great stone custle, designed to | 
command the entrance to Lake Champlain. Sub- 
sequently it was ascertained that this Point was | 
within the territory of Great Britain. 

On the other hand we relinquish, according to 
the Augusta Age, a narrow strip of territory on 
the Eastern froutier of Maine—the line from the | 
Monument at the head of St. Croix River, being | 
made to ran to Mars Bill, (a mile or two west of | 
the old line,) instead of deve North.* From Mars | 
Hill a new departore is taken due North to the St. 
John. ‘The object of this variation is probably two 
fold, viz, first, to prevent a certain number of ‘To- 
ries who supposed they were settled in the British | 
dominions, from reverting to the United States ; | 
and secondly, (which is the main point,) to pro- | 
mote the security of the British military road along 
that frontier. This small strip is all the undispu- 
ted territory which we relinquish, while Great 
Britain, ou her part, relinquishes a considerable | 





not very clearly, under three different aspects. } 
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tract on the N. W. frontier of Maine which we 
never claimed, including Lake Megantic, and 
the head waters of the river Chaudiere, which 
empties into the St. Lawrence; the strip above 
mentioned, along the Northern frontier of Vermont, 
and Rouse’s Point in New York. Also itis stated 
that Lord Ashburton has made other concessions, 
(not however of great importance,) along the said 
frentier, as far west as the Lake of the Woods. 

Of the disputed territory, including that in New 
Hampshire, we get about two thirds in quantity, 
and much the best part in point of quality. ‘The 
disputed land which we relinquish, is almost all of 
it ubove the latitude of 47 degrees, (which is 
higher than the latitade of Quebec,) and of course 
is too far North to be worth much for cultivation. 
It is, besides, very mach cut up by mountains and 
lakes, England would care little for it, except oa 
account of its geographical position,—lying as it 
does between Canada and New Brunswick,—and 
thus, if belonging to another power, greatly em- 
barrassing the communication between them. ‘T'o 
us it has no such value. 

In the next place, we get, by virtue of the Trea- 
ty, the free navigation of the St. John to its mouth, 
with the further privilege of carrying lumber and 
other produce from said river to the United King- 
dom or the British dependencies, on the same terms 
which they would be entitled to the produce of | 
the Colonies. This is an important’ matter, and 
will give a great advantage to the Juaber of the 
St. John and its Southern tributaries (of which the 





their attention must be turned to another quarter, 
meaning the Duke of Bordeaux. . Lately, to bear 
on the elections, the Legitimists furnished us with 
fine accounts of the convalescence of their Duke; 
on the 16th of June he repeatedly mounted and 
alighted from his horse without the least nid, put- 
ting the fuot of the fractared leg first in the stir- 
rup; he rode with his pristme vigor and grace; 
and, on the sane day, ‘he swam twenty minutes 
Without touching bottom.’ It was announced that 
the anniversuy of his patroual saint, (Saint Hen- 
ry) which falls on this day, the loth of July, 
would be celebrated by many banquets; but the 
project has been relinquished, from the considera- 
tion that the Dake of Orleans, though the son of a 
usurper, was one of the race of the annointed 
Bourbons. The Univers, a religious paper, ex- 
claimes, * Unhappy France, whose destinies repose 
on the head of an old man and that of an infant;’ 
and the National (republican) observes, ‘ France is 
taught, thought not for the first time, that the des- 
tinies of nations shoald be kept clear of these of 
families. 


Martial Law ia Rhodle-Island.—The Provi- 
dence Journal of yesterday, in speaking of the 
complaints so often made that Rhode-Island stil! 
continues under Martial Law, when there is no 
apparent necussity for it, remarks that 

Boston Courier. 
* -——No military arrests have been made for 








Aroostook is the largest) over that of other por- 
tions of the United States. If exported in Ameri- 


footing as if slipped at any other point of the Uni- 
ted States. Ofcourse itcan be brought to New 
York or other American ports in American vessels, 
without restraint. Butit will hardly come here, 
while enjoying such privileges in the British pos- 


|More than a month, and no man has at any time 


been tried and sentenced under martial law, but 
those who have not been released have been han- 
ded over to the civil authorities. No man has been 
detained, against whom ample cause of complaint 
doos not exist under the civil law; but hundreds 
have been released, under martial law, who could 





sessions. 

The only othe: point, is the pecuniary indemnity 
to Maine and Massachusetts, which possessed a | 
joint proprietorship of the soil of the d sputed ter-!} 
ritory if ours, and the former of which possessed | 
also the right of sovereignty. ‘The indenmity for | 
the right of soil is $150,000 to each of the two | 
States, and for the right of sovereignty, what it| 
cost Maine to defend it,—in other words the ex- | 
penses of the Aroostook war,—amounting to about | 


$350,000. Making a total of about $500,000 ‘to | 
Maine, and $150,000 to Massachusetts. ‘This | 
money isto be paid by theUnited States. Eng-| 


land could not pay it with any tolerable grace, and 
she has therefore chosen to provide indemnity in 
other forms. } 

Such, as we understand them, are the leading | 
features of the new ‘Treaty. Its advantages are 
not all on our side ; yet it isa fair and liberal com- 
promise, and ought by all means to be ratified by 
the Senate. It would indecd be a melancholy re- 


pute with England so near to a friendly conclusion, 
all should be lost, and more than lost, through the 
refusal gf the Senate to ratify the Treaty. But we 
apprehend no such result, though we thus speak. 
Vur private advices from Washington encourage | 
us to expect a ratification by nearly an unanimous | 


vote. Mr. Webster and Lord Ashburton deserve | 





| great credit for the manner in which they have | 


conducted this negotiation, and for its results. 
m , : : sg 4 

Taken in all its bearings, it is the most important | 
negotiation which has been entered upon by our/ 

government fur many and many years. 


* We do not find this fact mentioned in any other 
paper. 


CONGRESS. 

The Tariff Bill.—The following candid state- | 
ment respecting the Tariff Bill, is taken from the | 
Boston Daily Advertiser of the 9th inst. 


The bill for raising a revenue adequate to the 
wants of the Governinent has at last passed bo th | 
Houses of Congress, and its remains to be seen | 
whether it will be approved by the President. As | 
to the intrinsic merits of the bill it would be use-! 
less to express any opinion. It would be very 
unreasonable to expect, that a bill framed as this | 
has been, by the representatives of so many con- |} 
flicting interests, or at least so many interests im- 
agined to be contradictory, would be a very per- 
feet pieeo of work, whan tried hy the standard of | 
any one man’s judgment. 
posed that the bill will be entirely satisfactory to a 
single individual, and for reason that it is the work | 
of so many hands, each aiming at a different object. 
We think it objectionable in several particulars, 
and especially im taxing many articles too high. 
Many other persons object to it for a directly con- 
trary reason, that these same articles are taxed | 
two low. It is therefore hardly reasonable to 





! 


The more judicious course is to endeavor | 


verely. 


to make the best of it, and to be thankfal that any | 
bill, which promises, in any degree, to serve its | 
important purposes, has passed. j 

Should the President be disposed to look at the) 
bill in this temper of mind, and to take imto view 
the difficulty of bringing 290 persons from every) 
part of the country to unite in the framing of a} 
tar.ff bill, he will hardly be disposed to reject this | 
bill, and to expect the same 290 persons to unite | 
in framing another, which besides being satisfacto- 
ry to themselves shall be in all respects satisfacto- | 
ry to him. 


The Tariff bill was submitted to the President | 


on Saturday the 6th inst. The result has been | 
The bill | 


| 
was returned to the House on ‘Tuesday, with the | 
President's Veto. 

The President's objections are wholly those of 


The burden of objection is found in 


We now have it. 


expediency. 
the fact that the bill admits of the distribution of | 
the sales of public lands. He speaks of it, though | 


; { 
1. He says the bill unites subjects not only that | 


have no affinity, but that are incongruous,—viz, | 
revenue and distribution. | 
2. The Treasury is in a state of extreme embar- 
rassment,—and distribution should not be coupled 
with a bill for revenue. 
3. By uniting two objects so incongruous as 


| Tariff and Distribution, we make the fate of one | 


dependenton that of the other in the future con- | 
tests of parties, and thus disturb the permanency | 
most desirable in regard to laws affecting the in- | 
dustry of the country. 

The President professes a strong wish to relieve 
the distresses of the country. But yet feels himself | 
not only justified, but bound by duty, to reject this | 
bill. He repels the idea that the responsibility for | 
the sufferings which grow out of a want of the 
Tariff, is to be laid on him for not conforming to) 
the views of Congress, but rests it on Congress for | 


not comforming to the known views of the Presi- 
dent. 


Funeral Ceremonies —On Thursday Funeral | 
Ceremonies were performed inthe Roman Catho- , 
lic Church in Franklin Street, in this city, on ac- | 
count of the death of the Jate Duke of Orleans. | 
Similar ceremonies with a funeral procession, took 
place in New York City, on Wednesday, of last | 
week. | 


France.—How important an event, and how | 


great a calamity the death of the Duke of Orleans | 


. . | 
was to France, may be in sone degree imagined, | 


when we consider the state of parties, and of feel- | 
ing them, as indicated by the following extract ofa} 


letter of Mr. Walsh to the editors of the National | 
Intelligencer, in regard to the conduct of the pub-| 


lic press, in Paris, relative to the event. It will | 


be seen, as the editor of the Boston Courier justly 
says, to be * perfectly characteristic, selfish and 
unfeeling.’ 

Only three of the Paris journals appeared in full | 
mourning, two Ministertal and one of the Oppost- 
tion, the Constitutionnel. ‘The organs of the Left 
Centre and the Left lamented his fate, and deliver- 
ed his eulogy in very loyal, impressive, and deco- 
rous terms; those of the Radical party consented 
to respect the sorrows ofthe mother. T here was 
a cold mention at first in the Legitimist journals ; 
the Abbe de Gemonde—ruthless editor of the Ga- 
zette de France—in an obituary catalogue, jumbled 
the Orleans Prince in a manner that has provoked 
lively indignation. Ja France of this morning In- 
timates that the blow is a visitation of God on the 
Revolution of July and the house of Orleans; and 
adds that the Duke was the object of hope for meu 
who still cherished the first illusions of that revo- 
jution, but now, Prov dence having removed hiw, | 





It can hardly be nee 


} tice.’ 


A. Perkins, both of Charlestown. 


; at 86, 


| be received, and carefully instructed in all the branch- 
‘es usually taught in Academies. Tuition—Evglish 


not have been released under the civil law; they 
have committed serious crimes, violations not mere- 








ly against what they are pleased to term the « A}- 
gerine Jaw, but against the common law, for which | 
they stood liable to heavy punishment. Had they | 
been arrested upon these charges under the civil | 
law, they must have been all committed, and noth- 
ing bat a special act of the General Assembly | 
could have released them. The discretionary 
power vested in the Comimander-in-Chief has been 
exerted in fuvor of nine-tenths of the prisoners to 
give thei a release, which, under the civil law, 
they could not have received; while it has not in 
one single instance, been exerted to detain in pris- 
on any man who would not be subject to the same 
detention under the civil law. The prisoners ta- 
ken in arms against the State, who have been 
discharged, owe their arrest to their own crimes; 
they owe their release to the mercy of the Gov- 
ernment and to this same martial law.’ 


Longevity.—Deacon John Whitman, whose 
death at East Bridgewater we announced in our 
last paper, and who arrived to the great age of one 
hundred and seven years and four months, was a 
descendant of the fourth generation only from Capt. 
Miles Standish, who arrived at Plymouth in the 
May Flower in 1620. His grandmother Mary was 
daughter of Josiah, the third son of Capt. Standish. 
She married James Cary of East Bridgewater, and 
her daughter Elizabeth Cary married John Whit- 
man in 1729 and was the mother of the Deacon, 
who was born March 17, 1734-5 old style, which 
by the new style was March 28th, 1735. He had 
fourteen childrer, and his son James, now living | 
in Belchertown, is in his 74th year. ‘Three of his | 
sons, Nathanie), Bernard and Jason, have been 
settled in the ministry. ‘The family are remarka- | 
ble for longevity. ‘The ancestor was Deacon Johan | 
Whitman of Weymouth, who died there 1692 | 
aged 90 years, and whose son Thomas settled in | 
East Bridgewater, of whose descendants 20 or | 
more lived over 80, and eight of them over 90 | 
years. 

And here we may on this oczasion notice some | 
other instances of longevity in this part of the | 
country. Notwithstanding the great mortality that | 
occurred among the Pilgrims soon after their ar- | 
rival, we find the names of 21 among the first | 
planters, who lived to be over eighty years old, 
11 of whom were over ninety, And in the suc- 
cveding generations instances of still greater lon- | 
gevity have oceurred. Experience, grandson of 


Experience Mitchell, lived to be over 100 years 
1a. Greer Jom Teence ort lpmvwer urea wt 


aged 99 years; and his daughter Patience Kemp- 
ton died at New Bedford in 1779 aged 105 years 
and six months. William Carver died in Marshfield 
in 1760 aged 102 years. Ebenezer Cobb died in 
Kingston in 1801 aged 107 years and eight months. 
Ephraim, grandson of the pilgrim Joshua Pratt, died 
in Worcester county in 1804 aged 116. John Al- 
den, great grandson of the Hon. John Alden the 
pilgrim, died in Middleborough in 1821 aged 102. 
Nabby Cornish a descendant of Elder Faunce, and 
Molly Jacksen, a descendant of Becretary Moston, 
dicd lately in this town, and each aged 97 years. 
[Plymouth Memorial. 





Defiance of the Laws in Iilinois.—We copy 
the following from the Alton Telegraph of last 
Saturday : 

“It is a fact, well ascertained, that Joe Smith 
has, for some days back, been laying in a large 
amount of amunition at the city of Nauvoo. The 
avowed object of this preparation for war, on the 
part of the Mormons, is to defend themselves by 
force against any legal process calling for the sur- 
render of Joe Smith and the assassin who shot 
Gov. Boggs. They admit that the disclosures of 
Bennett will result in a requisition, on the part of 
the Governor of Missouri, for the imposter Joe 
| Smith, together with some of his ‘ Danites;’ and 
|they ate thas fortifying themselves to defy the 
| strong arm of the Jaw in its administration of jus- 





MARRIAGES. 





In this city, Mr. Daniel M. Davis to Miss Eliza- 
beth Smith; Mr. Warner Rand, Jr. to Miss Sarah 


In Salem, by Rev. Mr. Upham, Mr. T. Putnam 
Derby, to Miss Elizabeth P. Peirce. 

In Newburyport, Charles W. Storrey, Jr., Esq. 
of Boston, to Miss Elizabeth Moorfield, of N. 





DEATHS. 





a eee 


At Beverly Farins, Mr. James Woodberry, 88} 
vrs 8 mos. Mr. W. (says the Salem Register) was , 
the oldest man in the town, and of a family re-| 
markable for longevity, industry and temperance. | 
‘Two sisters survive him, one of whom is 87, and ; 
the other 85. Both his father and his nother died ! 
His widow is 72, and her mother is yet} 
living at the advanced age of 100 yrs 8 mos. Mrs 
W’s father, at his death was 90, and her grand-| 
mother 92. The united ages of ten of the family | 
amount to 866 years, and their average is 86. We 
believe thet his family never produced a Sree 
and that integrity and sobriety have always dis- 
tinguished its members. 

In East Bridgewater, yesterday morning, Mr. | 
Alfred Whitman, son of the late Dea. Jehn Whit- | 
man, 59. 

In Gloucester, suddenly, on Monday last, Mr. 
Geo. W. Dexter, ofthe firm of Dexter & ‘Tappan, 
aged 43. 

in Northfield, July 23, Mr. Timothy Swan, aged 
82—a man of sterling moral worth, amiable and 
affable in manners, and possessed of a rich and 
highly cultivated mind; but more generally known 
to the publie as the author of China and other 
pieces of sacred music, which have se long held a 
place in successive musical collections, that they 
have seemed to belong to an age long gone by. 





ORTHFIELD ACADEMY.—The  subecriber, 
amember of the Graduating class of Harvard 
University, has taken this school, formerly under the 
care of Mr Phineas Allen, for the easning year. The 
first tern will commence on Tuesday, September 13, | 
and con inue eleven weeks. Pupils of both sexes will 





studies $4—Languages $5 per quarter. Pupils trom 
a distance can be boarded in the family of the former 
Preceptor, at the rate af $1,75 per week for boys, and 
$1,50 for girls, oo 

Northfield is beantifully situated in the valley of the 
Connecticut, 14 miles from Brauleboro’, and about 
80 from Boston, between which places a stage passes 
daily. T. PRENTISS ALLEN. 

Northfield, Aug. 13, 1842. 





I IVES OF EMINENT MECHANICS—Me- 
4 moirs of the must eminent American Mechanics, 
Als, Lives of distinguished European Mechanics ; 
together with a collection of Anecdotes, Descriptions, 
&e, relating to the mechanic arts. Illustrated by 
fifty engravings, by et Howe, Ivol, 12mo. For 
sale hy TAPPAN & DENNET, 114 Washington st. 
al3 





- CROSBY & CO., 118 Washiagto» strect. u6 


_ _—— 


ANTED—A few copies of the Nos. of the 
Monthly Miscehany of Religion and Letters, 
for February and March, 1840, for which the full 
subscription price will be paid, or other numbers 
i WM. CROSBY §& CO, Puob- 


iven in exchange. 


ie. 118 Washington st. al3 


eae 


ANDOM SHOTS and Southern Breezes, con- 
taining critical remarks on the Southern Stites 
and Southern Lnstitutions, with semi-serious observa- 
tioas on Men and Manners, by Louis Fitzgerald Ta- 
sixtro, 2vs, f2n0. Just received.and for sale by W. 


CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st. al3 





Poes ON THE PROPHECIES OF DAN. 
1EL—A Critical and Historical Interpretation 
of Daniel. Just published—for sale by W. CROS- 
BY § CO, 118 Washington st. al3 





ALUABLE UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 

No. 1. Tne Four Gospels, with a commentary, 
by A. A. Livermore, 2vols,12m0; 2. Acadedemical 
Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures and Aatiquities, 
by J. G. Palfrey, DD. LLD., 2vols 8vo. 

3. Norton on the Genuineness of the Scriptures, 1 
vol, 8vo, 4, A statement of reasons for not believing 
the doctrines of Trinitarians concerning the nature of 
God, and the Person of Christ, by Andrews Norton, 
lvel, 12mo0. 

5. A new translation of the Hebrew Prophets, ar- 
ranged in Chronological Order, 3vols, l2uo. 6, A 
new translation of the Book of Psalms, with an in- 
troduction, hy G. R, Noyes, Ivol, 12ino. 

7. An amended version of the Book of Job, with 
an introduction, and nutes chiefly explanatory, by G. 
R. Noves, 2d edition, revised and corrected, irol, 
12mo. 
with the memoirs of his life, 2vuls, 12mo, 

9. The works of Wm. E. Channing, D. D. first 


vols, 12mo. 


Washington st. 





OLEY’S TRAVELS—The Aweriean in Egypt, 
with rambles through Arabia Petrea and the 





{ 
8. The works of Joseph Steven Buckminster, | — y diint i ae wut 
| PP RARACENDENT ALION -he Essay on Tran- 
complete American edition, with an introduction, 6 | poblished —for sale by W. CROSBY & CO., 11 
For sale by J. MUNROE & CO, 134) Washingion street. ~ 

al3 


URNET ON THE’ THIRTY.N 

B CLES—An Exposition of the ty ad ta 
ticles of the Church of England, by Gilbert, with coe 
Appendix, containing the Augsburg confession &ec 

revised and corrected, with copious notes and addi. 
tional references, by Rev. James R. Page, A. M.— 
of Queens College, Cambridge, minister of Carlish 
Chapel, Lamberth—this day received and for sale h 
TAPPAN §& DENNET, 114 Washington st. j30 








ALEMENTS OF PRATICAL KNOWLEDGE 
—Or, the Young Inquirer answered; explaining 

in question and anawer, and in familiar language, 
what things daily used, seen, or talked of, are; what 
they are made of, where found and to what uses ap 
| Plied. Including articles of food and ailment, mis- 
cellanies in common use, metals, gems, jewellery, 


moat interesting manufactures, with illustrations—a 
new edition, revised by the Secretary of a scientific | 
society, in lvol, 18mo—for sale hy JI. MUNROF & 5 
CO, 134 Washington st. : j3o 
} 
LAVERY AS IT IS IN THE U. S.—An in-| 
quiry into the history of Slavery, its introduction | 
into the U. S., causes ofits continuance, and remarks 
upon the abolition tracts of W. E. Channing, D. D. 
—hby Rev. T C. Thoraton. Just published and for 
sale Ly W. CROSBY § CO., 118 Washington street 
} july 20 
| CYURLEY’S MISSION TO ENGLAND.—Mis- | 
F sion to England in behalf of the American Colo- | 
nization Society, by Rev. R. R. Garley—12mo. For | 
‘sale by W. CROSBY & CO., IS Washington street. | 

















july 30 } 


scendentalism—I2mn0, 104 pages. This da 





july 30 
RESIDENTIAL YETO—In presa and will be | 

pubhshed ina few days, Observations on the | 
late Presidential Veto, together with a plan for a’ 





Holy Land, during the years 1839 and °40, illustrated | change of the Constitution relative to this power. 


with numerous steele engravings, Lvol, 8vo. Just | j30 


publishe|, and for saleby TAPPAN & DENNET, 
114 Washington st. al8 


ANDOM SHOTS and Southern Breezrs, 
taining critical remarks oa the Southern States 





and Southern Lastitutions, with semi-serious observa- | 


tieus on Men and Manners, by Louis Fitzgerald Ta- 
sistro, 2vs, 12mo. Just received and for sale by 
al3 = =TAPPAN §& DENNET, 114 Wash. st. 





ADY’S BOOK EOR AUGUST—Tiis beaui- 
4 ful monthly is just received, and is embellished 
with two spleadidid engravings, ‘The Foriane Teller 
and Village Scene,’ by Misses Jones and Humphrey, 
besides cuntribation- from the fullowing talented per- 
sons—L. F, Tasistro, Walter, Rice, Arthur, Mrs 
Hale, Sigourney, Seba Smith, Mies Sedgwick, Fran- 
cis, Leshe, L. I. . A. Walmer and Morton 
McMichael—Price $3 per year, or 25 cents for a 
single No. For sale at the N. E. Periodical House, 
for the supply of all American and Foreiga Pertodi- 
ee §c. 121 Washington st. JORDAN & 
20. «13 











USH’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HOLY 

SCRIP PURES—Derived principally from the 
Manners, Customs, Antiquities, Traditions and Forms 
of Speech, Rites, Climate, Works of Art, and Lit- 
erature, of the Eastern Nations; embodying all that 
is valuable in the works of Roberts, Harmer, Burder, 
Paxton, Chandler, and the most celebrated Oriental 
travellers; embracing also the subject of the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy, as exhibited by Keith and others. 
With descriptions of the present state of countTies and 
places mentioned in the sacred writings, illustrated 
by numerous landscape engravings, trom sketches 
taken on the spot. 

This volume is not designed to take the place of 
commentaries, but is a distinct department of Bibli- 
cal illustration, an] may be used as a companion to 
the Comprehensive or any other Commentary, or the 
common Bible, in one octavo volume. For sale by 


TAPPAN § DENNET, 114 Washington st. a6 


EIRCE’S COURSE OF PURE MATHE.- 
MATICS.—1. Elementary treatise on plain and 
solid Geometry. 2. Elementary treatise on A Ige- 
bra, to which are added Exponential Equations, 2nd 
edition, 12mo, containing 














OEMS, BY ALFRED TENNYSON—Just 
published by WM. D. TICKNOR, corner of 
Washington and School streets, a beautiful edition 
in 2 vols, of the poems of this admired bard. From 
the many expressions of approbation which have fol- 
lowed this publication, we extract the following: 

"wer sen btn ge nt+ of, BRaclsgd we inclana gat 
the few choice spirits of Scotland—Teanyson at this 
time occupies perhaps the highest rank, and is des- 
tined to a wide and high regard’—Rev. R. W. Gris- 
wold. 

* There are few living poets who can be compared 
with Tennyson, in those peculiar, distinctive quali- 
ties, which raise the true poet to that quick appre- 
hension of spiritual beauty, which furnishes him with 
perpetual inspiration, and to the glad world an over- 
flowing song.’—Providence Journal. a6 








M's SARAH LAKE, Corset Maker, would in- 
form her customers that all orders for the future 
will be left at M. 
Washington et. ; 

{tg Miss S. LAKE will be at the shop the first day 
of every month. a 


Ackermans Bonnet Roo:ns, 308 








NY ECHANIC’S OWN BOOK, and Artist’s 

Guide, embracing the portion of Chemistry ap- 
plicable to the mechanic arts, with abstracts of Elec- 
tricity, Galvanism, Pneumatics, Optics, Astronomy, 
and Mechanical Philosophy; also, Mechanical exer- 
cises in iron, steel, lead, anda variety of useful re- 
ceipts, §c., extending to every profession and occu- 
pation in ilfe; by James Pilkington: 12mo. For 
sele by W. CROSBY § Co., 118 Washington street. 

august 6 








AYWARD’S FAUST.—Faust: a Dramatic 
Poem, by Gvethe., translated into English 
Prose, with Notes, §c.; by A. Hayward: 12mo. 
First American edition. For sale by W. CROSBY & 
Co., 118 Washington street. «6 





ENELON ON THE EDUCATION OF 
DAUGHTERS.—A Treatise on the education 
of Daughters, translated from the French of Fenelon 
—second edition, 18m0.—Just received by W. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


HE Committee of Arrangements of the American 
T Lostitute of Instruction give notice that the Insti- 
tute will hold its next Annaal Meeting at New Bed- 
ford, on TUESDAY, the 16th of August, and will 
continue in session three days. 

The Introductory Address hefore the Institute will 
he given by Rev. Dr Potter, of Union College, and 
Lectures are expected from Messrs. Hurace Hann, 
G. B. Emerson, S. G. Howe, Prof. Sears of New- 
ton, Rev. Mr Cushman of Boston, Messrs. H. Wood 
of Cambridge, 8. J. Smith of Hingham and E. Wes- 


eee: | mence on Wednesday, Aug. 24th. 


J. MUNROE §& CO, 184 Washington st. 


TOWNSEND FEMALE SEMINARY. 
THE FALL TERM of the Seminary will com- | 
Tuition as usual. 
Board and Washing, &c. per week 1,62 1.2. 
A. G. STICKNEY, Sec’y. 

Townsend, July 18, 1842. j23 | 








NY TFACT. No. 179—heing the Seventeenth 
Report ofthe American Unitarian Asssociation 
with the proceedings of the Annual Meeting May 24, ! 
1842. Published and for sale by JAMES MNUROE | 
& CO., 134 Washington street. jy 23 | 
OUNG’S CHRONICLES OF THE PIL. 
GRIMS.—Cbronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers of | 
the colony of Plymouth, from 1602 tv 1625; now first | 
collected from original records and contemporaneous | 
printed docuinents, and illustrated with notes, by Al- | 
exander Young—I vol 8vo. For sale by TICKNOR, 
corner of Washington and School streets. jy 23 





j 








“ATEW VOLUME, of the Monthly Miscellany of | 
LN Religion and Letters—edited by Rev. E 8. } 
Gannett, | 
On the first of July was issued the first number of | 
the seventh volume of the above Periodical. Each) 
aumber of this work contains a variety of original | 
miscellaneous articles, a Sermon, Notices of Buoks, | 
and the most complete record of Intelligence, both | 
Foreign and Domestic, thus rendering it one of the | 
most valuable, as well as interesting, works for those 
of our denomination, both in the city and country, | 
who are interested in the progress of their belief. © | 
Among those who have contributed to the Miscella- | 
ny are the following, whose names, it is believed, | 
will speak all in its favor that is necessary to say: | 
Rev. Drs. Dewey, Parkman, Frothingham, Fran- 
cis, H. Ware, Jr., Pierpont, Brazer, Walker, Noyes, ) 
Lamson, Damon, Gilman and Field—Rev. Messrs. | 
Furness, Hall, Whitman, Peabody, Putnam, Palfrey, | 
Hitl, Thompson, Bellows, Farley, Holland, Robbins, | 
Bartol, Barrett, A. P. Peabody, W. B. O. Peabody, 
Ellis, Waterston, Lunt, May, Barton, Simmons, | 
Merrick, Coolidge, Lothrop, &c. &c. { 
The Miscellany is published in monthly numbers, | 
of sixty large octavo pages, making two volunes of | 
three hundred and sixty pages each, every year. } 
Terms—T bree dollars per annum, or two Copies to | 
one address for five dollars. Clergymen or others | 
sending us the names of six subscribers shall receive | 
a copy gratis. Numbers for examination furnished 
on application to WM. CROSBY & CO, 118 Wash- 
ington st. j23 





— . . . | 
Ning or FRA eer AROS Re Aseecitiag we, Uae | 
University Hall, Cambridge, at ten o’clock, on ‘Tu ! 
esday, August 23d, (the day preceeding Commence- } 
meot.) An Address will be delivered by the Hon. | 
Joseph Story; after which, and other. exercises, the | 
Alamai will dine together in Harvard Hall. 
All Graduates of the University are earnestly invi- 
ted to attend, and unite in the celebration. Those 
who intend so doing, are requested to give notice to | 
some meinber of the Committee of Arrangements, on | 
or before the 7th of August, in order that suitable | 
preparations may be made for the dinaer—the tickets | 
for which will be one dollar each. | 
The Officers of the Association are : Juhn Qrincy | 
Adams, President; Joseph Story, and Edward Ever. | 
ett, Vice-Presicdents ;—John Pickering, Horace Bin- } 
ney, Lemuel Shaw, Leverett Saltonstall, James G, | 
King, Nathaniel L. Frothingham, Peleg Sprague, , 
Directors; B. R. Curtis, Secretary. { 
The following individuals have been duly appointed | 
the Committee of Arrangements, viz: John P. Bige- 
low, William Dwight, Patrick Giant, George T.! 
Bigelow, ‘Fhomas Hopkinson, Alanson Tucker, H. | 
Brimmer, Inches, William Dehon, Charles Henry | 
Parker, Samuel Parkman, Jr. William W. Green- | 
ough, Samuel L, Abbort, Jr. } 
Published per order of the Committee. 
Joun P. BigeLow, Chairman. 
july 23 


TUART ON STEAM ENGINES—Hisioricai 
and descriptive Anecdotes of Steam Engines, and 

of their inventors and improvers, by Robert Stuart, 
Civil Engineer, 2vols, 18m0, plates and portraits— | 
for sale by J. MUNROE & CO, 134 a ae 
st. j 





ILL BE PUBLISHED the first of August, the | 
American in Egypt, -with rambles through | 
Arabia Vetrwe and the Holy Land, d ring the years | 
1839 and °40, by James Ewing Cooley, ilustrated 5 
with numeroos Stee! Engravings, &c. Complete in , 
one handsome volume, octavo, of six hundred pages. + 
j80 SAXTON § PEIRCE, 133 Washington st. 





URNER’S, HISTORY ©F THE. ANGLO> 

SAXONS.—The history of the Anglo Saxons. | 
from the earliest period to the Norman Conquest, by . 
Sharon Turner, F. A. S.. R. A. S. L., author of The | 
Sacred History of the World—in 2 vols. 8vo. For | 
sale by TICKNOR, corner of Washington and Schoo! : 
streets. jy 23 








ton of Boston. In the intervals between the lectures, 


discussions will be held upon several subjects inter- | . 


esting to the teacher, and having immediate reference 
to the business of the Common School. 

All Teachers, public and private, and all persons 
interested in Education, are invited to attend these 
meetings of the Institute, hear the lectures, and take 
part in the discussions. On Thursday the 18tk Av- 
gust, the County Common School Convention will be 
held. jy 30 








ARE’S INQUIRY, concerning Religion—An 

Inquiry concerning the foundation, evidences 
and truths of Religion, by Henry Ware, D. D., 2x, 
12.n0—published and for sale by J. MUNROE & 
CO, 134 Washington st. jy2 








EW VOLUME OF POEMS, by Bryant.—The 

Fountain and other Poems, by Williaa Cucter 

Bryant 1 val. 120. Just published, and for sale by 

JAMES MUNROE § CO., [34 Washington a 
Jy 


JEW BOOK, by Mary Howitt.—Tales for the 
N people and their children; Litthe Coin, much 
care, or how poor Men live—a Tale for young per- 
sons, by Mary Howitt, author of Strive and 7 hrive, 
§c. This day published and forsale at TICKNOR’S, 
corner of Washington and School st. jy 23 


IVE HUNDRED pairs of Fawn, Black and 

Bronze ‘Tics—just received and for sale at the 
low price of seventy five cents a pair, at T. i. 
BELL’S 155 Washington street, opposite the old 
South Church. 8wis jis 








O. 10 OF URE’S Dictionary of Arta, Manufac- | 


tures andl Mines is published and ready for de- 


livery to subscribers—price $5 in advance; $7 when 


completed; published by SAXTON & PEIRCE, N: «| 


133 Washington atreet. jy2 


— 





TREATISE ON THE THEORY. AND PRAC. 

TICE OF LAN DSCAPE GARDENING, adap- 
ted to North America; witha view to the improve- 
ment of comitry residences; with remarks on Rural 
Architecture, illustrated by engravings, by A. J. 
Downing—for sale ac TICKNOR’S, corner of Wash. 
ington and School streets, june 11 








TAILORS’ TRIMMINGS, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, AT THE 
ONE PRICE STORE. 

No. 28 Washington st., Boston. 


cence 





VUE BLUE BOOK.—Register of all Officers and 
Agents, civil, military and naval, in the service 

of the U. States, with the aames, force, and condition 
of all ships aud vessels belonging to the United States, 
and when and where built; together with the namer 
and compensation of all printers in any way employed 
by Congress or any department or officer of the Gov- 
vrument; printed at the Department of State. For 
sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington and 
School streets. jy 23 | 











URNESS FAMILY PRAYERS—Domestic ; 
Worehips by W. Hl. Furness, Pastor of the First | 
Congregational Society in Philadelphia—a_ fresh ! 
supply just received, and for sale by J. MUNROE?! 
& CO, 134 Washington st. jso 
HOMSON’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—! 
Chemistry of Organic bodies, vegetables, lvol, 
8vo, Londun—for sale by J. MUNROE & co, 134 
Washington rt. j30 








ALARK’S LECTURES—Lectures to Young Men, | 
C delivered in the first and second Presbyterian | 
Charches in the city of Washington, and in the sec- | 
od Presbyterian Church in Alexandria, D.C., by } 
Rufus W. Clark, A. M., pastor of the second Pres- | 
byterian Church, Washington—Just received and for | 
sale by TAPPAN & DENNET, 114 Washington | 

j j30 | 
| 

HE PULPIT ASSISTANT—Containing more 
T than three bundred outlines or skeletons of ~~ 
mone, chiefly extracted from various authors, _ a 
an Essay un the composition of a Sermon, Wy ha adh 
Rev. Thos. Uannam; from the fifth London aa 
revised, corrested aud enlarged, by the yas “tgp | 
Auderson—a supply received, and for sale by 


j30 AN & DENNET, 114 Wash. st. 





Pa > i ie eee ree mmetn 
more MISCELLAN ¥ yes. —This 
ished—Coutents—1. Christ’s present 

oo ge age Church; 2. Ware’s Historical 








AHNEMANN.—Doctrine et traitement Homao- 
pathique des maladies chroniques traduit de 
L’ Academie Royale de Medicine, in 2 vols. 

Traite de Matiere Medicales, ou de L’Action pare 
des Medicamens Homorpathiques, in 3 vols. Just re- 
ceived from Paris, and for sale at TICKNOR’S, cor- 
ner of Washington and strrets. may 7 


omances; 3. A voice from the West; 4. Beneath 
oe dled the Tempest; 5. The Mystery of the King- 
dom of God, a Sermon r the Rev, C. W. Upham; 
G. The Mission of the Cross; 7. The Peace Ques- 
tion; 8. Death. Notices and intelligence. WM. 
CROSBY §& CO, Publishers, 118 Washington st. 
j30 











and some account of the princypal inventions and) tion Map is eve feet ton 


} cording 10 the method known as Fiamstead’s j 


| pubiic. 


som OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY.—! - 
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TEW BOOKS—New Novel—Sir Henr 
N the Buceanier ; Draitts Modern sg “ 
lis Childs Christian Year; Tennyson’s Poems, 2vols 
12mo; Sophacles Romaie Grammar; Forest Life, by 
futhor of A New Home ; Observations on the Bible 
by Elliot; Sohnston’s Elements of Agriculiural Chem’ 
‘try; Bakewell’s Republic of Rome, 12mo, for 
fro =e Henry of Ofterdingen; Zenobia, or letters 
Chee tieyra, 4th edition; Whrately’s Kingdom of 
prasac tow’s Gypsies of Spain; Parker’s Dis- 
Hawthores ate? Pie te Told son a. 
’ ‘ols, - . 
| $00, 18 Washington et nee 





. New an 
pig a IMPROVED EDITION.—Mitch- 
Sreuce and distance Map of the U 
and Muchels M ee tad 
ap of the hit toy a Mercatory Projec. 
feet ten inches in breadth ronaedee pers aos A ee 
and mounted in the most elegant style, It is con- 
structed on a scale of twency-five miles to an inch, ac- 
ed projection. On it will be fonad u 2000 
Counties, districts, parishes, Weiallipe, teseg ae 
arranged in conformity with the census, as published 
by the authority of Congress; together with all the 
additional counties, townships, §c., organized i 
that period, as far as they could be obtained, or 
In addition to the above, there is a General Ma 
exhibiting the entire territory of the United States, 





etretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
British America to Mexico; with the stage and rail- 
road routes. 

Aun octavo volume of 342 pages accompanies the 
Map, containing an index of all the counties, districts, 
townships, &c. 

Orders by Mail will receive prompt attention. 

_ Sold only by TAPPEN & DENNET, 114 Washe 
ington street. Agents fur the Philadelphia Publish- 


ers. jy16 





yd Shama 2 ng ts of Agricultural 
mistry and Geology. F. W. Johnston 
M.A. P. S.- “Phis tejeatgoe te jivesiied to present a 
familiar ontline of ihe subjects of Agricultural Chem- 
istry aud Geology, as treated of more at large in my 
Lectures, of which we first part is now before the 
Also, Cobbitt’s American Gardener. 

For sale by SAXTON & PEIRCE, 133 Washing: 
ton st. j9 





OOKS PER COLUMBIA.—Hook’s Sermons on 
various subjects—Woodaworth’s Evangelical Re - 
ntance—Plain Sermons by contributors to the 
racts for the Times—Percival’s Letter to Dr. Arnold 
—Pusey’s Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, on 
the present crisis of the English Church—The Articles 
treated on in Tract 90 reconsidered, and their inter- 


| pretation, by Rev. E. B. Pasey—Parker on the modern 


treatment of Syphiltic Diseases—Dr. Lane’s Com- 
pendium of Materia Medica—Key’s Practical Treatise 
on the Venereal Disease—The Ladies’ Fancy Needle- 
work Instructor, by Mrs Bradbee, 24 ed.—Selections 
from Physicians’ Precriptions, witha Key, 8th ed., 
much improved, 

For sale by W. D. TICKNOR, Agent, corner of 
Washington and School .ts. june 11 





N. WATERMAN, 
KITCHEN FORNISHER. 


EALER in Family, Wooden and Willow Wares, 
Brooms, Brushes, Mats, &c. 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER 
Of Planished, Jap 1, Painted, and Plain Tin 
Ware, 85 Cornhill, 73 Court, and 6 Brattle sts. 

N. B. Those on the eve of Housekeeping are in- 
vited to call for a catalogue—it will assist them much 
in arranging their list of wants for the kitchen. 

Families, Hotels, Steamers and Packet ships fare 
nished at short notice. 3u* aQ 








poe CHRISTIAN LAYMAN—For sale at this 
office. 

* We commend this book to the serious examination 
of our bretheren, as containing much sound criticism, 
and true interpretation of Scripture, much valuable 
ecclesiastical learning in a small compass, much im- 
portant argument respecting the doctrines of the Trin- 
ity and the Deity of Christ, the whole conducted and 
written in a remarkably impartial, candid and Chrise 
tian spirit.’ —Monthly Misceliany. jis 

HOADES Superior Lead Pencils and English 
Letter Paper, a fresh supply just received and for 
sale at SIMPKINS’S 21 T'rement Row. jis 








| 8 Sad in ON CARDS for Sunday Schools, re- 

cently published, a series of hymus, fifty two in 

awher, onthick paste beard, suitable for the young- 

single, by W. CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington ss. 
jis 





DRESSES FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
Burrett’s Dye-House. 
NLY ONE DOLLAR will, for the present, be 


charged for dyeing Ladies Dresses, and other 
Goods in proportion, at Barrett’s Dye House; and 
the public are assured thatthe Proprietors are deters 
mined to keep pace with other Dyers in prices, how. 
ever low they may be reduced, and also to maintain 


| that superiority in style and beauty of work, which 


has been so generally accorded to this establishment 
fur nearly forty years. 
Gods returaed in one week, and satisfaction war- 
ranted in all cases. Office 35 Cornhill, Boston. 
ly 


PRIVATE HOSPITAL IN BOSTON, 


SLAs DURKEE, M. D., Member of the Massa- 
b) chusetts Medical Society, and of the Boston Med- 
ical Association, has taken the large and convenient 





| house No. 26 Howard Street, Boston, and fitted it up 
| asa PRIVATE HOSPITAL for INVALIDS. 


In important and difficult cases, the services of the 
most skilful and experienced physicians in the city 
will be had in consultation; and patients who place 


| themselves under the care of Dr. D., and who wish 


to avail themselves of the advantages of a private 


; Hospital, may be assured that every effort will be 


made for their comfort and well being. 

An apartment has been fitted up with apparatus for 
administering the Iudine Bath, Sulphur Bath, and 
other medicated baths, as recommended by Dr. Green, 


, of London, in the treatment of various chronic diseases, 


Terms, $6 to $10 per week. jill 





ERY IMPORTANT—Dr. 8S. STOCKING, 

Surgeon Dentist, has the pleasure of announcing 
to the citizens of Boston and vicinity, that he has 
recently made one of the most important discoveries 
ever made in Dental Surgery, viz :—a DIAMOND 
CEMENT for —. teeth, when by decay, they are 
tao sensitive or too far gone to be filled with gold or 
any other hard subsiance. Its superior advantages 
over wll other cements, have been fully tested; and 
the great object fur which the profession have so long 
labored, is at lengt fully accomplished. The best 
cements that have ever been offered, have uniformly 
within a few days, when brought in contact with the 
liquors of the mouth, changed to a dark appearance ; 
and the consequence was, the teeth would partake of 
the same shade; but the Diamond Cemeut neither 





* changes its color, nor the shade of the teeth; and for 


years will remain as bright as the purest gold, and as 
its color corresponds ‘nearer to the shade of the tooth 
thao gold,.it is obviously a higliby valuable discovery. 
Though at firat soft and easily introduced into all the 
irregularities of the cavity, yet, in one hour, it be- 
comea hard like stone, and will remain so for any 
number of years. Dr. S., by scientific research, ha y 
also discovered a suitable Anodyne, that will allay the 
most aiolent toothache, and destroy the nerve of the 
tooth without preducing pain. This is also a valua- 
ble discovery, inasmuch as all the preparations bith- 
erto resorted to fur the purpose of destroying the vi- 
tality of the nerve, have produced the most excrutia- 
ting pain for at least ten or fifteen hours: Most of 
the teeth that are usually extracted may be saved by 


| first killing the nerve, and then filled with the cement, 


The full set of Paris instruments, with which Dr. 
S. extracts teeth, has never been exceeded in perfect 
adaptation to difficult and almost hopeless cases by 
any other invention. Artificial teeth set on pivot or 
guid plate from a single tooth to a full set, either with 
or without false gyms, on the® most favorable terms, 
Particular attention will be given to filling teeth with 
gold, Price $1, for common sized cavities; ard from 
50 cents to $1 for filling with cement. Extracting, 
25 cents; all operations warranted. Office, No. 266 
Wasiiington street, Boston. ju 





GATES’ ACADEMY, MARLBOROUGH. 


FINE next Term of this Institution will commence 
June 7th. Tuition in English, $4. Lunguages 

4,50 per term. Students can be accommodated in 
the family of the Preceptor for $27 per term, ‘This 
charge inclades Board, Tuition, Washing, &c. It is 
the endeavor of the Instructor to teach things and not 
words merely. For the better accomplishment of this 
eud a very good Apparatus has been procured and a 
Gevlogical and Mineralogical Cabinet, §c., are at the 
service of the Students. We deem it sufficient recom- 
mendation of the present Principal, Mr O. W. Albee, 

“to state the faets : 

Lat, That he has been employed by the same Board 
of Trustees 9 years, and each year wiih increasing 
patronage, : 

2d, ‘That Teachers, fitted at this senool, have, al- 
most without exception, been ovens successive” 
seasons in the districts in which they first taught, 

3, ‘That no one has been offered as prepared for 
College and rejected. The requisitions for admission 
to this school are good moral character. Instrvetion 
will be given on the Piano by Mrs. Delia E. Buck- 

an accomplished Teacher. Terms, $7 for 24 
lessons. 8S. F. BUCKLIN, 
B. W. HILDRETH, >} Com. of Trustees. 
S. R. PHELPS. 

May 21. 3w 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 














| We cannot think the works of Marryatt | 
POETRY. ______ | men and women, have been fatally and ir-| as decidedly injurious as those of Bulwer, 
—— ——Senon | - 2 : ons - 
es 8 reparably injared by him, and the moment because there is in them no pretension ¢1 | 
For the Register end Obseroer | ot reckoned an auspicious one for the | ther to philosophic morality or to sentimen- | 
residence of his fuer, ia DorchesieFs | 1s interests of our race, when so bright tal virtue, All that there is in them, =, 
& . — m- | ” - . s ; 
aged 24 years—@ mem) Dut baleful a star set in our horison. er good or bad, appears on the sur nee | 
| "Then arose Sir Edward Bulwer to be-jand there is no kind of illusion to ured 
witch the world with his sorceries. The | ora appear better than ag ee 
publishing of Pelham was an immediate | those high and holy matters, with waic 
ieee for all that class, who, under Byron, | Bulwer uses such unwarrantable TT 
had worn open collars and cultivated a | he keeps ata respectful distance. e is| 
sublime despair, to begin to flourish scent- 





133 





OO 





ny of the best donstinated minds, both of 





Died, at the 
Mr James Bobinsoo = 
of the Divinity School. 
mo gove, and yet we feel that thou art near, 
Suill nearer new, than wheo below; 
Aad many thoughts of thee come rushing un; 
Bright thoughts, bearing no garb of woe,— 
As éalinly now our brother, and our friend, 
Thou dweliest ia that spirit-land, 
For whose deep, holy, radiant teachings, 
Thou dids’t so truly seeking stand. 


‘a sailor, and a man of the world, and hon- | 


} 
° . } 
| ed eambric handkerchiefs—worship them- | estly professes that religion is noes ae 
| selves ina looking glass—drawl, mince, | business ; and capa hasbegpint ie: ein 
and lisp, while at the same time they stu- \takes altogether ays eet inne ie a 
| died philosophy, conceived grand’ ideas of | Still, this is not saying nee an * nose 
human perfectibility, and delighted them-| ble writer to put into the cee’ x pee | 
selves with thinking what an extremely people. So far as any sympa a tg 
poignant union of opposites they thus pre~| ence ts pradaced on a young We _ oo aa | 
sented. | writings, it is one of heartless pa , “el 
After this came a great rage for pick-|ly indifference, and uiter ote atte 
pockets, highwaymen, murderers, and gen- | and wrong, and the fear of Sod, 9 A : 
tlemen of that class, who in all cases were|of action. Now, if a Christian parent 
understood to have extremely dark eyes, } would wish that his yout 


nx son should ha- | 
ig -heads, great purity aud retine-|hbitually associate with, anc ; | 
mens te ig pte. } amusing man of | 


Oh now, there are no clouds of lonetiness, 
Mantling those mysteries of the soul, 

Which here cast shadows on the seekers track. 
Truths, now to thee, in masic roll; 

While in thy mingled harmony of lile, | 
There is no tone of deaht, no fear— 

Thoaght speaks to thought, and angel spirits feel 
What we, on earth, but faintly hear. 


{ 


From that bright shrine, where thou dids’t seck for be influenced | 


light, . ment of mind, and to conduct all their) by, a lively, interesting, peg, saat 
Hoping to shed it round on man, nauchty doings on the strictest and most! this character, why, ol pie , ew 
Floods of celestial radiance streaming, refined notions of moral rectitude, just as have no objection to turning 1 8€ | 
Reveal to thee life’s mystic pla. such an in-' 


Tel! as, tell es, oer brother, whiaper now, 
If but one teaching, make us know, 

Hiow upward we may mount, and see as thou; 
How life, revealed in lights may grow. 


Master Slender vewed never to get drunk, | among these books ; but if in -" a 
except in sober, righteous, and godly ebm] tercouree a Christian sees anyt ing o : 
nany. Hereapon the young ladies: who | dreaded, there is the same reason to drea 
had formerly been distracted after Gaiours | the influence of such works. 
and Corsairs, began to think it equally in-} The last reigning writer, who has set up | 
teresting to be in love with ‘ sentimental ja standard, is Dickens—but of the re | 
pickpockets’ and murderers. | ples of his kingdom, and the effects of is| 
Now we really do not think that there | government on the minds of the young, we | 
ever has been a greater insult on the de- {think we shall speak in a separate article. | 
| eency and moral sense of society, than;—JV, Y. Evangelist. 
' these same sweetly worded, extremely lof- | 
ty, passionate, philosophical, refined vindi- | 
cations of vice and abomination, publi-hed 
by Sir Edward Bulwer. A young and; The general character of the people of | 
ardent man cr woman, who should read|Scotlund is well known. The physical | 
them all through, and sympathize with the | features of the country are a fit emblem of | 
tone of feeling, would be about as much ithe robust and unyielding spirit of the pop- 
injured as any supposable combination of | ulation. No community of Europe has | 
fictitious influence could injure. |presented a more determined front to ev- 
What deal of talk was made in England! ery kind of foreign influence, especially | 
Every few years there arises some mas-/ years ago, on the publication of Rousseau’s | such as has theatened to soften the charac: | 
ter-mind in the literary world, who, for\ Heloise ; and yet was it a whit worse than | terestic sternness of national manners, or 
the time being, is Lord Paramount, who Earnest Maltravers, Alice and Falkland ¢| mitigate the rigor of Calvinism. In every 
is in every mouth and on every tongue,’ Tt seems to have been the author's object} department of study and of action this | 
and who has the whole tribe of imitators; ty show how perfectly amiable, unexcep-! strong peculiarity has shown itself. 
scribbling their best afier his patern, and’ tionable, honorable, and even religious, peo- | 
the whole mass of youthful and excitable ple may be, in the commission of the very | 
mind ix the country setting him up as the! worst crimes condemned by society and re- 
god of their idolatry, the former of their) ligion. ‘The genera! tone of refined senti- 
opinions, and the standard of their tastes.) ment, of philosophic inquiry, and even of} 
We need not go so far back as to the devout feeling—for Mr. Bulwer takes oc- 
days when Sir Charles Grandison set all) casion sometimes to make the most edify- 
the young men to bowing over their hand,! jing and pious reflections—all these only 
and making long set speeches, and all the’) enhance the danger to the young and in- 
young ladies to declaring they could only| discriminating. 
marry when the divine image stepped forth We think that there is no pure-minded 


Aad thou Aast taught us, brother, hy thy /ife, 
To press with trusting, patience on; 

And when to us the trial hours come, 
Thy life shail light us on our way; 

While thoughis of thee, the gentle and the good, 
Filled with holiest strength shall spring; 

Sou shall we strive, with hope, and faith and trast; 
Lives, te thy memory, brother, will we bring. 
Dorchester, July 31, 1842. F. 


THE SCOTCH. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


LITERARY EPIDEMICS. 


BY MRS H. Kk, VELCHER STOWE. 


in the halls of science. The General As- 


‘truth; for it will sooner incur the hazard 
of driving from her ranks a large body of 
iota of that which, in her opinion, makes 


illustrious of ecclesiastical institutions. 
‘the ports of the country are next to closed 


» . . , '.* } ¢ . . ’ 
from the canvas to offer them his handand) young man or woman, who would not} against novelties in respect of morals and 
heart; but we may come down to our own be shocked from their very soul, by a na-}| manners: and while the poor Iri-h in tens 


day, and we can remember successive dy-) ked statement of the plot of many of these | of thousands are advancing in temperance 
nasties who have swayed a wuiversal scep- | novels, apart from the drapery, the soften-} yeformation, the Scotch much more stifly 
tre, and retreated again to make way for, ings, and shadings which are thrown | adhere to their former habits, hating inno- 
others. ' around it ; but many such have read them] vation, whether in the shape of new-fan- 

And first, there was the great Unknown,) from end to end, without being shockea igled notions, or extraneous lights. We 
and for once, the public acclamation was! merely becuse the coarse and loathsome} have heard them described as men of stur- 
rig! Greatness is the 


truth has been so delightfully beclouded | diness to mingle strong drink, equally as 
true idea produced by that splendid succes-/ and mystified. Indeed, Mr. Belwer’s mo-| they are to construct systems of mental 
sion of creations which rose like fairy} rality and piety, reminds us of the account philosophy. 
worlds at the touch of Scott. There is a) which Moore gives of Miss Biddy Fudge’ When “right or when wrong, there is 
degree of dignity in the subjects, a force,| experience at the Parisian theatre. \ 
a clearness and manliness of style, and an derfully delighted was she, after hearing | mands respect; for they present a distinct 


it in its designation. 


amount of information conveyed, which al-| such shocking stories of the immorality of} and permanent national character, which 
eo I ETT. BESS Oe aS a-— BL ---6 ORY IE A COVEST TTT TS BS UNEW PCriaps MIUsiaed Un we. one 
of lighter literature. To read them thor-’ that they were so very pious, that even the | side as on the other. Many, too, are the 


oughly appeared not merely a matter of) 
amusement, buta high intellectual exer- 
cise. Accordingly ail anciewt landmarks 
were removed. The grave and weighty, 
the sensible and judicious—people, who, 
though their novel reading days were long 


representations at the theatre were got up/ associations which find a welcome in the 
in the elucidation of scriptural subjects—| heart of the stranger, belonging to the land 
that the ballets were danced by seraphs}of the mountain and flood. And beyond 
and angels, in most celestially transparent) this, great and glorious are the achieve- 
drapery ; while such topics as Susannah} ments which sustain the name of Caledo- 
and the Elders being most freely illustra-! nia. Need we allude (keeping more espe- 
past, did not hesitate to turn to those of! ted gave a very edifying and biblical turn | cially within the sphere indicated by the 
Scott, and young and old, clergy and flock, | to the whole affair. ‘running title of our paper) to the _hero-re- 
ail read together. I: may be said that all Bulwer’s works} former, the Rutherfords, the Erskines, 

As far as the moral influence of these; are not of this character—but that they Gillespies—to two of the triumvirate of 
ooks was concerned, there was nothing) have been so as a class, no one will deny.! British historians—to the never-dying | 
more to be complained of than is incident 70 | 
to every work of fiction, written withont 
: Sir Walt 

1 


high tory ; and his politi- 





| 
If in these respects he is determined ‘to go| names in intellectual science—or to the | 
and sin no more ;’ if he ever does really! sons of song ?—Lond. Month. Rev. 
and heartily devote his fine talents to the | 
support of religion and virtue, it will be 


n senr n nol dn . 
any eXpress morat Gesicn. 
7 


} - 


2, to be sure, a : 
was, to be s rOPE'S DAY. 


cal prejudices colored all he wrote. In his; certainly a cause of rejoicing. But it 
Y's 2 : + : > Ss] i G Ww ° . ~e } i] hi 
Puritan character, th and absurdi-| must be a deep baptism of repentance, that en. Washington, in 1775, while on his 


, and 





tics stand in the fotegroun the oth can wash away such sins as his have been ;| March, through the wilderness, from the 
side of the picture is, perhaps, and while so much that is in our opinion! Camp at Cambrige to Canada, issued the 
But it must be remembered, that a man’ fatal toa young reader bears his name.} following order, which we copy from the 
can énly describe from what isin him;and we should be slow to recommend the most | manuscript of a Colonel of one of his Reg- 
Scout, though a most amiable and conscien- unexceptionable of his works, lest, fascina-| iments :—Salem Gazette. 

tious man, had no kind of experience of! ted by his style, the reader be tempted to| Head Quarters, {at Cambrige,| Nov 5,75. 
anything like devotional fervor, and with-! proceed from the pure to the impure—from | 
eut such an experience he could not rigit-| the harmless to the deadly. 
ly appr eciate er describe su -+h men as Nir The next writer who founded a school of 
Harry Vane, and others of the best class admirers and imitators, was Capt. Marry-} of burning the Effigy of the pope, he can- 
on the Puritan side ofthe question, There) att. Now in the matter of real power ©!) not help expressing his surprise, that there 


are many indications that he was sensible! mind or feeling, Martyatt is not to bemen- | should te eflicers and soldiers in this Army 
of the leaning of his mind toward the roy- } ‘ : : ) 


tioned with any of those of whom we have! ., void of common sense, as not to see the 
a a “<% _ sm = 08 Sp noe _Indeed, ue et pa ” el impropriety of such a step as this at this 
oric justice. Jid Mortality, Re places) respects is so great, that itis really wonder-!} «7.0. Sais‘ enlliinds ia Sali, al 
his te Henry Morton, on the Puritan ful he should havé beetme, as he did. the ees * . ag ree glee: 
side, and does his best to make him inter-| | ading writer, and the head of a school of frie ishi . rik ) eer ong + ppehe ogee ests 
»sting—he gives him all heroic qualities.: imitators. We - seetued Me ttinwant Le eee Canada, whom | 
and ashes hire with just the mal sort of by the love of cenit. “By pe d P iL OSES ae SEEN e ay Neen eNNee 
ne r i just thes s yy the love contrast. yron an 2Ul-) : es nuee wi e . . : 
cool philosophic religion that he had him-| wer had satiated the public mind with the! A Seaat 5 dieger pm wo mee * 
: . . nie i . eneral Liberty of America; at such a 
self; and the — i oe Henry | high and deep, in the way of passion and | juncture, ate sath circanssianees, rege 
Merton seems neither like a Puritan, nor sentiment; and just as the return-wave of)2.....1,.: Ree tegen, cet s rch 
like anything else. There is nothing dis- edgr-exchoment wih beginning to flow, in pea atied ~ sana amon, 
tinctive about him; and almost any reader, dashed our gallant captain, and breasted ani q fle ‘ os th is Fagg pr — ‘ 
of the work will confess that either Lord the wave, by virtue of his very lightness. | iasdaaaa age 5 4 white Ps 7 jo soe 
Evandale, or Balfour of Burley, are far; Not overburdened, either with profound | pars aerial aa ne 4 at: ploy age eto 
more interesting, because far more decided| feeling or high philosophy, he carried all indehted - Cet a wea ee rth nines) 
characters. In Puritan characters drawi! before him by a dashing humor, and a| non En font Ca a ~y ‘ 2p 
from low life, such as Davie and Jeanie! touch-and-co freedom of description, that the pe mens 
Deans, Scott has been more successful. came on the public ear with all the grace | TF teas 
But after all, a mistaken view of a his-| of novelty and variety. People who had ee Seer 
torical subject is not like a mistaken view been in heights and depths with his superb A society has been lately established, | 
of real life. A novel, that breathes through, predecessors, now Wiped up theit eyes and ord Francis Egerton, President, called | 
its whole texture the spirit of heartless,’ came down from their clouds, to have one the ‘ Ailfric Society,’ for the illustration of 
wofldly levity and indifference—a nove! more good, honest, English laugh, and| Amgio-Saxon and early English history and | 
that sets forth the charms and allurements' find that the world was, after all, ‘quite a | philology. The object of the society is) 
of highway robbery, gaming, and drinking ;) decent, amusing sort ofa places As to the| ‘he publication of those Anglo-Saxon and | 
or that paints so to the life the manners) ioral effect of Marryatt’s works, it is quite | other literary monuments, both civil and | 
and habits of low society, that the reader! as sanative as one would expect from the! ecclesiastical, tending to illustrate the early | 
for the tine being lives in it, such a novel | careless, easy, thorough-paced man of the State of England, which have either not! 
is certainly much worse than one which) world, who thinks the quality of his gloves yet been given to the world, or of which a 
ives a wrong impression of the state of a| and cologne water quite as important as! 'more correct and convenient edition may | 
ligions party some hundred years ago.| the quality of his moral and religious prin-| be deemed desirable. The works are to| 
t is true. there is some harm done when- ciples—who recognizes no creed or stan-| be published in uniform cctavo volumes, | 
ver a false impression is made on any) dard of right, except the conventional refi-| Co@taining the Anglo-Saxon originals and 
subject; and there is some harm done, or) gion of good society, and ceftain profes-;% translation. It is proposed to commence | 
likely to be done in this way by most of! sional notions of honor. the series with ‘The Homilies of the An-| 


coldly done. 








As the Commander in Chief has been ap- | 
prised of a desiga formed for the observ-| 
| ance of that ridiculous and childish custom 


g 
r 
| 


} ° ; ‘ — = vlo-S "h hb ? rhy * " 
the standard literary works in our lan- His ideas of a truly religious character | glo Saxon Church,’ of which a considern- | 
guage ; but comparing Scott with the mass : © ble portion (whether translations or origi- 
of them, we say, if he is to be rejected as| 


may be gathered from the transformation |”, “ | 
Wwe: of his heroine Susannah, whom he at first! 2%'*) #"¢ ascribed to the learned prelate by | 
injurious, which cf them shall be read ? | finds a mild, benevolent, self-denying Qua! whose name the society is distinguished ; | 
The reign of Byron was in part contem-} ker, fond of retirement, and never happier | 9 be followed by I he Lives of the An- 
porary with that of Scott; but it was, if| than when bending over the pages of the glo-Saxon Saints,’ ‘ The Anglo-Saxon | 
possible, more universal, binding, and ab-| Bible, and pouring its words of comforts! Chronicle, the works of King Alfred, Viz: 
solate. How many young men of tolera-| in the ear of the “suffering, Our gallant) his version of Bede rs Ecclesiastical Histo- 
bly respectable talents began to tie their! captain, however, converts her into ai‘? of Gregorius de Cura Pastorali, and of | 
collars with black ribbon, to gaze with sul-| Christian after his own heart—one who! Orosius ; together with such other early | 
len gloom on everything general er partic-| woes to church and admiresithe service on | TeAlns as the society may deem worthy | 
ular, to drink gin and water, and write bad. Sundays, and to balls, §Beras, and the, of publication. 
poetry,has never been accurately computed: theatre, the rest of the wéel@ewho satisfies | : 
and the number of young ladies by whom) her husband’ scruples as @ low cut of 
terribly black whiskers, and a lofty, morose) her dress, by assuring him’ that Ladies, | 
contempt of God and man, wereconsidered A. B., and C, wear. theirg ‘lower, and| 
as the sine qua non of domestic happiness, finally ends by declaring that if she has no 
was really quite alarming. The evil in-| other merit, she has at least¢hat of being 
fluence, however, exerted by Byron on the: the best dressed lady in t » This is suf- 
- minds of the ae and sensitive, is not to} ficient to illustrate both the duthor’s ideas 
be lightly estimated ; and it is our opinion,’ of female excellence, and the depth of his 
founded on a knowledge of facts, that ma- devotional conceptions. 


| 
} 
r= j 


YALB COLLEGE. 





ur readers may not be aware of the 
fact that a splendid building is now being 
erected at the College, which will do cred-| 
it not only to the venerable institution, but | 
to our beautiful city .We have examined a | 
design of the building, from which we learn | 
that the extreme length will be 151 feet. | 








It will contain a main building 96 by 44 


designed for the College Library, 


; case, there will be four buildings on each 


We | be about /hirty thousand dollars. 
find ample proofs on the battle field, and | 


sembly alone furnishes evidence of the; Mr. Isaac Thomson, Builder.—New Haven 


her ablest champions, ard also ef her de-| 
vout sons and daughters, than yield one | 


the kirk the glory of all lands—the most | 


Won- something about the Scotch people that com- | 





feet, two wings 60 feet by 24 feet each, 
and two connecting wings 40 by 24 feet 


each, } 
and is 


two extreme wings are designed for the t 
Libraries of the ‘ Brothers in Unity’ and |i 
‘Linonian’ Societies. They measure 
each 53 by 20 feet, and 25 feet in height. 
One of the connecting wings is designed 
for the Calliopean Society's Library, and 


measures 37 - by 26 feet in height ; each ity, have beea recieved, and will be sold at the same 
Library having a gallery. The Brothers’ | lew price as formerly. 


and Linonian Libraries contain about eight 
thousand veluines each; the Calliopean 
about five thousand—making in all over 
twenty thousand volumes, independent of 
the College Library. The other wing will 
contain a room forthe Librarian, and a 
reading room. } 
structed of Chatham free-stone. The par- 
titions will be of brick, so that in case of a 
fire oceurring in one room, the others will 
remain safe. ‘The floors will be laid on 
brick arches. The building, both exterior 
aud interior, will be finished in the Gothic 
stvle, with numerous’ pinnacles, and_ will 
be fire proof, Itis only one story high, 
though the turrets on the main building 
will be 85 fect inheight. Jt will represent 
two fronts, butthe entrance will be from 
the College side. It's situated midway 
between Chapel and Elm-streets, standing 
back from the main row of buildings, near- 
ly on High-street. It is designed, we be- 
lieve, to remove the North Middle College, 
aud erect a steeple building where the 
President’s house now stands. In that 


side of the opening made by the removal 


of the N. M. College, through which the 
Trumbull Gallery, the Cabinet of Miner- 


als and this Library edifice will be seen. 
The - plan of this building resembles in 
part that of the Wadsworth Athenaum at 
Hartford, but wil! be far superior in size, 
form, and the richness of its style of archi- 
tecture. If the present design is fully car- 
ried out, as we have every reason to think 
it will be, it will be by far the most splen- 
did building in the State. The cost will 
Mr. H. 
Architect, who will also su- 
of the building. 


| Austin is the 
| perintend the erection 


Herald, July 12 


AVERAGE MORTALITY OF ALL MANKIND. 


The population of the whole earth has 
| been variously estimated at between eight 
hundred and a thousand millions of souls. 
| If we fix upon an intermediate number, 

say 946,080,000, and assign 30 years for 

the continuance of each generation, we 
| shall find that the ‘children of men’ come 
into the world and go out of it at the fol- 


Vestings, in the best manner, and at very low prices. 
Aa experienced Tailor will be in constant atien- 
Phe room in the main building is | dance, who will make or cut garments in the best and 
most economical hey re ; 
. : : . ' chase cloth and have their garments cut, are assure 
St by 4i-feet, and 45 feet in height. The shat Gis atmost vere Will be wéid for a good fit. 


and be attended with no trouble. 


goo quality Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, at unu- 


sual low prices. retin 
mings of every description. 


and Shirtings can be bought lower than at the One 
Price Store, No. 28. Washington st. 


a manufactured expressly for that purpose, now selling 
The outer wall will be con-| ut the ONE PRICE STORE. No, 28 Washington 
street. We purchase our goods with great care, hav- 


NE PRICE STORE.—Arrangements have been 
made to cake up to order, Cloths, Cassimeres and 


Pereons who prefer to pur- 


All 
hose who practice economy in the cost of their cloth- 
ng, will find this 2 good opportunity to make u saving, 


Juat recieved from New York, and assortment of 
Constantly ouhaud, Tailor’s Trim- 


Another lot of those stout Cassimeres, of food qual- 


There is no place in Boston where Sheeting 


a 16 


FAMILIES PURCHASING CLOTH. 


OR Boys’ Spring Clothing, are invited to call and 
F examine alot of Stout Cloths and Cassimeres, 


ing particular reference to their intrinsic value,as wel! 
as the gooduess of the colors, and offer every article as 
low as it possibly can be afforded, adhering strictly to 
one price, thus euabling those unacquainted with the 
value of goodsto purchase on as good terms as the 
mostexperienced jutges. Patterns of our goods will 
be cheerfully furnished,if any purchaser wishes to com- 
pare them with prices elsewhere, as we feel confident 
the price of every article is as low (to say ihe least) ag 
at any other store in New England. 


ad KIMBALL & PHELPS. 








ACRED MUSIC—New Work—Now in press 
WD and will be pablished early in August, the Boston 
Musical Education Society’s Collection of Chureh 
Music, published under the sanction of the B. M. E. 
Society—to consist of original Psalms, Hymn , select 
pieces and chants; also the Church Service entire, Te 
Denons, Responses, &c. It will also contain, in ad- 
dition to other works, a treatise on the voice. 
It is well adapted to the service of all christian de- 
nominations, and is respectfully recommended to the 
notice of teachers and choirs throughout the country. 
Many of the principal churches and societies in Bos- 
ton have already agreed to adopt it in their choirs 
when published. = 

Compiled by B. F. Baker, President of the B. M. 
E. Society, and conductor of music at Dr Channing’s, 
and J. B. Woodbury, organist at the Odeon. 

SAXTON & PEIRCE, 133 Washington st., Pub- 
lishers. july 2 





ALUABLE FRENCH, ITALIAN and Spanish 
V Works, published and for sale by J. MUNROE 
§ CO. 

Surault’s French Exercises, 12mo; do French Fa- 
bles 12in0; do French Questions, 12mo—Longfellow’s 
Proverbs Dramatigues, 12mo; do French Grammar— 
Bellenger’s Conversational Phrases and Diologues. 

Surault’s Easy Grammar of the Italian Languages ; 
Longfellow’s Italian Grammar; Bachi’s Phrases and 
Familiar Dialogues; do Italian Fables, in prose an 





verse; do Comparative View of the Italian and Span- 
ish Languages, §c. : 

Sales French and Spanish Course. Sales Spanish 
Grammar and Exercises, 12mo; Iriat’e y Moratin, | 
with notes, by F. Sales; Bernardo del Carpio, ed. | 
by F. Sales; Colmena Espanola, with notes, by F. 
Sales; Lope y Calderon, Comedias Escogidas, by 
Sales; La Fontanie’s Fables, with notes, by F. Sales 
—Puppletons and De Cenlis’s French Dialogues; De 
Porguet’s English Idions; do do Key to Idons, by 
F. Sales; do do Parisian Phraseology; Neuman and 
Barrette’s Spanish and English Dictionary, i. 

J 


For sale at 134 Washington st. 
AVIES’S COURSE OF MATHEMATICS—| 
l Davies’s Arithmetic—Designed for the use of | 
Academies and Schools. , ; 
Davies’s First Lessons in Algebra—Peing an in- | 











lowing average: every second, 1 ; minute, 
60; hour, 3,599; day, 86,400; week, 


000. Every tick of the clock a soul de- 
parts, and a new birth takes place at the 
same time. Thus, by the wise dispensa- 
tion of the Creator, is the world perpetua- 
ted. The human heart beats more than 
5,000 times an hour, 120,000 times a day, 
| and 43,830,000 times a year. If it lasts 
fifty years, it beats 2,191,800,000 times.— 
Tas Bisse Th oanBien. 





GREAT NATIONAL WORK. 
j —. & DENNET, No. 114 Washington st., 





Boston, propose to publish by subscription, in | 


fourteen numbers, at the low price of twenty-five cents 
each number, the Life of Washington, by Jared 
| Sparks. Each No. to contain between 40 and 60 
| pages, and to be embellished with the following fine 
|} steel and copperplate engravings, viz : 


Portrait of Mrs. Washington, at 26, 
3. View of Mount Vernon. 4. Battle of Braddock’s 
Defeat. 5. Head Quarters at Cambridge. 
of Boston and Environs. 7. Head Quarters at Moris- 
town. 8. Head Quarters at Newburg. 9. Plan of 
Farms at Mount Vernon. 10. Battle of the Brandy- 
wine. Il. Portrait of Washington, by Stuart. 12, 
Encampment at Valley Forge. 13. BRatle of Ger- 
mantown. 14. Facsimilie of Washington’s Haad 
Writing. 

The Portraits were copied from the original paint- 
ings. The plans, sketches, and other engravings, 
have been compiled from the best drawings, as well 
English and French as American. Special aid was 
derived froma series of manuscript drawings in the 
possession of General Lafayette, which are executed 
with scientific accuracy and Leauty. The. first oum- 
ber willbe issued on the first day of August, 1842, 

Active and trustworthy men can fiad employment in 
procuring subscribers for the above work. 

Postmasters aud others who obtain subscriptions, 
and become responsible for five copics, shall receive a 
sixth copy gratis. They will please to let the pub- 
lishers know by the Ist of August, how many copics 
are subscribed for, and how they shall be forwarded. 

A liberal discount will be made to periocical 
gents. jy2 


] OOKS PER CALEDONIA—TPhe Nautical Al- 

manac and Astronomical Ephemeries for the 
year 1842, pablished by order of the Lord’s Commis. 
sioners of the Admiralty—Knights’s Guide to Ser- 
vice, &c—fresh supplies of Druitt’s Surgeon’s Vade 
Mecum—Alison’s French Revolution; Brande’s Man- 
ual of Chemistry; Ayscough’s Index to Shakespeare, 
§c. §&e. Just received and for sale at TICKNOR’s, 


corner of Washington and School sts. jo 





EW BOOK—Porest Life, by the author ofa 
New Home, Who’ll Follow, in 2vols, 12mo— 


just published; for sale by J. MUNROE & CO, 134 
Washington st. jy9 

















AMES’S LAST NOVEL—Morley Erustein; or 
the Tenants of the Heart, by G. P. R. James, 

c mMyplete in lvol, l2mo0—for sale by J. M UNROE 

§ CO, 134 Washington st. jo 


a —_ —————— Sn the ene 


ELLA, or the Siege of Grenada; and Calderon the 
Courtier, by the author of Rienzi, Eugene Aram, 
§c. illustrated with splendid engravings from draw- 
ings, by the most eminent artists, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr Charles Heath, and a fine portrait of 
Bulwer—for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Wash- 
ington and School streets. jy9 





CHRISTIAN FATHER’S PRESENT TO 
His) FAMILY—Ilwpoertant and interesting 
work, ewhbellished with several hundred Fine En. 
ravings, just published and for eale at No. 133 | 
Vashington et., Boston, entitled 
BIBLE BIOGRAPHY; or, the Lives and Char- 
acters of the principal personages recorded in the Sa- 
cred Scriptures; practically adapted to the iastruction 





604,800 ; month, 2,592,000; year, 41,536,-| 


1. Portraivot Washington, at 40, by Peale. 2.) 
by Woolaston. | 


6. Plain} 


troduction to the Science, and forming a connecting 
link between Arithmetic and Algebra. Davies’s El- 
'ements of Geometry—This work embraces the ele- 
ventary principles of Geometry. 


| rous. 


The reasoning is | 
| plain and concise, but at the same time ets ictly rigo- { 


Davies’s Practical Geometry—Embracing the | 





facts of Geometry, with applications in Artificer’s | 


Work, Mensuration and Mechanical Philosophy. 
Davies’s Bourdon’s Algebra—Being an abridgment 

of the work of M. Bourdon, with the addition of prac- 
tical examples. 

| Davies’s Legendre’s Geometry and Trigonometry— 


| 


Being an abridgment of the work of M. Legendre, | 


i 





| with the addition of a Treatise on Mensuration of} a: 
| Planes and, Solids. and a table of Logarithws and} Cially who do not feel able to possess themselves of the 


sogarithmic Sines. 


Davies’s Surveying—With a; 


description and plates of the Theodolite, Compass, | 
Plane-Table and Level; aleo, Maps of the Topograph- | 


ical Signs adopted by the Engineer Department; an | 


explanation of the method of surveying public lands, 
| and an Elementary Treatise on Navigation. Davies’s 
| Analytic! Geometry —Embracing the Equations of the 
| Point and Straight Line—of the Conic Sections—of 
} the Line and Plane in Space—also, the digcns-ion of 
| the General Equation of the second degree, and of 
| Surfaces of the second order. 

Davies’s Descriptive Geometry—W ith its applica- 
|} tionto Spherical Projections. Davies’s Shadows and 
Li ear Perspective. Davies’s Differential and Integ- 
ral Calculus. For sale by TAPPAN §& DENNET, 
114 Washington st. jis 


i 





OETICAL REMAINS OF MISS HOOPER — 
Poetical Remains of the late Lucy Hooper, col- 
| lected and arranged, with a Memoir, by John Keese, 
12mo 

* I see thee still; 

Thou art not in the grave confined— 

Death cannot claim the immortal mind; 

Let earth close o’er its sacred trust, 

But goodness dies not in the dust.’"—Sprague. 

This day published—for sale by WM. CROSBY 
& CO., 118 Washington street. j25 

CHILDS CHRISTIAN YEAR-- 











7 EBLE’S 
IX The Childs Christian Year; Hymns for every 
Sunday and Holyday; compiled for the use of pa- 
rochial Schools, first American, from the second En- 
glish edition, adapted more especially to pastoral and 
domestic teaching—for sale by J. MUNROE & 
CO, 134 Washington st. jlé 


RISBANE ON ASSOCIATION—The Social 
AJ Destiny of Man, or association and rcorganiza- 
tion of tudustry, by Albert Brisbane—a few copies 
for sale by J. MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st. 


j9 
HOWE’ BIRDS AND FLOWERS—Birds 
aod Flowers, and other country things, by Mary 
Howitt, a few copies, being balance of the edition— 
| for sale b, J. MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st. 


) ° 


j25 








ADIES GAITER BOOTS—A beautiful article 
44 of Ladies black and light’ Gaiter Boots—just fia- 
ished and for sale .ow, by ‘I’. H. BELL, 155 Wash- 
ington st. jis 
VERY LADY her own Flower Gardener, by 
4 Louisa Johnsen, containing simple and practical 
directions for cultivating Plants and Flowers in the 
Northern and Southern States. Also—Flora’s re- 
vealings and hiats for the management of Flowers in 
oome, ete. With brief botanical descriptions of 
Plants and Flowers, the whole in plain and simple 
language, expressly calculated for popular use—18mo. 
Fresh aml large supply this day received by WM. 
CROSBY § CO, 118 Washington st. jy2 





Cc MON SCHOOL GRAMMAR—The Common 
School Grainmar—A concise and comprehensive 
Manual of English Grammar, containing in addition 
to the first principles and rules briefly stated and 
explained, a systematic order of Parsing, a number of 
exainples for drilling exercises, and a few in False 
Syntax, particularly adapted to the use of Common 
Schools and Academies, by John Goldsbury, A. M., 
Teacher of the High School, Cambr idge—published 
and fr saleby J. MUNROE & CO., 134 Washing- 
ton ét. jis 


wen SHOES—THEO. H. BELL, 155 
Washington street, opposite the Old South 











of youth and private families; together with an Ap- 
pendix, containing Thirty Dissertations on the Evi- 
deuces of Divine Revelation, from Simpsoh’s Key té | 
the Bible; being a complete suminary of Biblical | 
Knowledge, carefully condensed and compiled from | 
Scots, Dorddridge, Gill, Patrick, Adam Clarke, Pool, 
Lowth, Horne, Wall, Stowe, Robinson, and other 
emient writers on the Scriptures; embellished with 
several hundred engravings on wood, illustrative of 
Scripture Scenes, Manners, Customs, ec. 


SAXTON & PEIRCE, Publishers. 


RESH SUPPLY of the Life of Wm. Wither- 
force, hy his Sons, 2vs—Correspondence of Wil- 
berforce, 2vs—Manual of Prayer, by Albert Barnes— 
Sermons by Albert Barnes—-Basket of Flowers, tenth 
edition—the Land without a Sabbath—Greek Testa- 
ment, neat pocket edition, with Lexicon. This day 
recetved—for sale by WM. CROSBY § CO, 118 
Washington street. j25 


PLEMENT OF PLANE GEOMETRY for the 
A4 use of Schools, by N. TILLINGHAST, now 
introduced in the Boston Schools. P 

OPy, City of Boston. 

In School Committee, May 84, 42, Ordered, that 
after the close of the present School year, in August 
next, Tillinghast’s Plane Geometry be substituted 
for Grund’ Geometry in the Public Writing Schools, 
and that the same be allowed to be stndied in the 
Latia Schools. A true copy, attest, 

: 8. F. Mc’CLEARY, Sevc’y. 
_ Published by SAX'TON & PEIRCE, 133 Wash- 
ington st., to whom all orders should be addreseod, 








| styles, and of every description, consisting in part of 


Church, respectfully informs his friends and the public 
in general, that he hus received his fuil supply of 
Spring and Summer Boots and Shoes, of the latest 


Ladies Kil Ties and Slips, of all colors, 75 to 1,25 
- Light and Black Gaiter Boots, 2,00 to 2,50 
>: < os Half Gaiters, 1,25 to 1,50 

a 5 “ Gaiter Shoes, 1,25 to 1,50 
** Fine Kidand Morocco Village Lace, 1,13 to 1,38 
** Fine Kid and Moroceo Ties, spring 

heels and runarounds, 1,00 to 1,25 
ss _ Kid Ties and Slips, to 75 

Gents Fine French Calf Boots, 5,50 to 6,00 
“ Fine and Common Calf Boots, 3,50 to 5,00 
‘© Fine Goat Boots, 3,50, to 4,50 
** Calf, Goat and seal peg’d Boots, 2,50 to 3,00 
“© Calf, Goat and Cloth high cut 
“ Shoes, 1,75 to 2,25 


Kid Walking Pumps, 1,37 to 1,75 

Misses, Boy’s and Children’s Boots, and Shoes of 
every description and quality. 

Persons in pursuit of a first rate article of Boots 
and Shoes will do well to call as above, as every ar- 
ticle is particularly made fur the subscriber and 
warranted, they can denend upon having a prime 
article at the lowest market price. A large assort- 
ment of French Shoes constantly on hand of the latest 
patterns. 2inis a 





OETICAL Remains of the late Lucy Hooper, eol- 
lected and arranged, with a memoir; by John 
Keese. Also, the Virgil of Faith, and other Poems, 
by C, F. Hoffman, author of Greyslaer, &e. Just 
received and for sale at SIMPKINS’S 21 Tremont 








w. jy2 
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EW BOOK, by the Author of New Home.— 

Forest Life: by the Author of a New Home: 2 
sols, 12mo—this day published; for sale by WM. 
CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st. j2 





R. DIX’S TREATISE ON STRABISMUS. 

Treatise on Strabismus, or Squinting, and the 
new mode of treatment illustrated by engravings and 
cases. Published by WM. CROSBY & CO, 118 
Washington st. jl6 





t 
ee BOOKS, received per Steamer—For | ! 

sale at TLCKNOR’S corner of Washington and 
School sts—Emigration Fields; North America; the | ¢ 
Cape; Australia and New Zealand, iviag a compar- 
ative view of those countries; the Philosophy of Man- 
ufactures, by Andrew Ure, MD. PRS.; Outlines of 
Geology, by Wm. Brande, FRS; a Month in Lon- 
don, or some of its wonders described, by Taylor; 
Salmonia, or Days of Fly Fishing, by an Angler; 
Walton’s Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert 
and Sanderson; Stewart’s Stable Economy, a treatise 
on the management of Horses; Tales of the Genii, by 
a lover of the marvellous and the true; Sir William 
Gell’s Pompeiana—the Topography, edifices and or- 
naments of Pompeii, the result of excavations since 
1819; Oxberry’s Dramatic Biography and Histrionic 
Anecdotes; the ‘Table Talker, or brief essays on so- 
ciety and literature; Stillingfleet’s Antiquities of the 
British Churches; Ciinese as they are—their moral, 
social and literary character, by G. T’. Lay, Esq; the 
Book of Archery, being the complete history and prac 
tice of the art, ancient and modern, with numerous 
superb engravings; Letters from the Baltic, 2d edition 
with 20 etchings; the Dramatic Works of Whycherly, 
Congreve, Vanburgh and Farqahar, with biographies 
by Leigh Hunt. j25 


ESSRS. ABBOT’S Series of Reading Books: 
—Just published by W. CROSBY & CO., new 
stereotype editions of the following popular Reading 
Bowks, prepared by the Author of the Rollo Books, 
School Boy, Path of Peace, etc. 
The Mount Vernon Reader, for Junior Classes— 
The Mount Vernon Reader fer Middle Classes—the 
Mount Vernon Reader for Senior Classes. These 
books are prepared with special reference to their 
moral influence on the hearts and lives of the Young. 
Of weir excellence the publishers have received the 
strongest testimonials from those who have examined 
and used them. They are extensively used in the 
schools of Boston and vicinity, and in many other parts 
of the country. Teachers and School Committees are 
invited to send for copies fur examination. 
ji 118 Washington st. 
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LOTH STORE AND TAILORING ESTAN.- 
LISHMENT, at 44 Washington street, 10 do--rs 


‘north of the Post Office. 


JOHH H. PRAY offers to purchasers, at the lowest 


prices for cash or approved credit, his customary large 
assortment of German, French, English ay d American 
Woollen Goods and Summer Stuffs, for gentlemen and 
boy’s wear. Also, Vestings of all sorts, and Trim- 
iniugs for 


arments o {the best qualities. 
§G- Having recently secured the services of an ex- 


perienced Tatlor, he has made arrangements to make 


o order at short notice, in the best manner, and fash- 
onably and satisfactory to those ordering them, Dress 


Coats, Vests, Pantaloons, Cloaks, Frock Coats, Sur- 


outs and Over Coatsofall descriptions. Also, Jack- 


ets, Vests and Pantaloons for Boys, and to cut all such 
gurments, and to make alterations and repairs at 
prices as low as are charged by any othere, where the 
work is done equally well. 


8in m5 











MPORTANT WORK—Now in the course of 
publication, a Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, 


and Mines, containing a clear exposition of their 
principles and practice, by Andrew Ure, M. D.—il- 


lustrated with 1241 engravinge. 
To any person sending us five dollars at one time, 
in advance, we will forward the numbers by mail, as 
soon as they come from the press. To suitable 
Agents, this affords a rare opportunity, a® we can put 
the wotk to them on terms extraordinarily favorable, 
Seven dollars will be charged for the work when com. 
plete. Address, post paid, SAXTON & PEIRCE, 
No 133 Washington st., Boston. jlé 
A lot of land, containing nearly eight acres, situa- 
ted in Cambridge, Mase. Part of it is bounded 
south about four rods on the road, leading from the 
Botanic Garden to the road, leading from Cambridge 
to Lexington. ‘This part of the lot is bounded west 
by land of the heirs of the late Joseph Bates. The 
other, which is the greater part of the lot, is bound- 
ed south by land of the said heirs, and west by an 
open lane, leading from the first mentioned road by 
the Botanic Garden, te the northwest corner of the 
lot; east by land of Mr Austin. Vart of the lot is 
more elevated than any other land within the same 
distance from the College buildings, From it isa 
very extensive prospect, especially south east and 
south over Boston and several of the neighbouring 
towns. It is a beautiful situation for a country seat, 
and is already furnished with sundry requisites, 
which gentlemen of taste, who build in the country, 
procure at great expense of time and money, viz ; 
apple trees, which, althoogh not of the best kinds, 
would serve for stocks for such varieties as might be 





FOR SALE. 

















RITICAL ESSAYS ON SPECULATIVF 
PHILOSOPHY—Critical Essays on a few sub- 
jects consected with the history and present condition 
of Speculative Philosophy, by Francis Bowen, A. 
M., 12mo, 

The official and other papers of late Major General 
Alexander Hamilton, compiled chiefly from the origi- 
nals in the possession of Mrs Hamilton. 

Lectures on Divinity, by the late George Hill, D. 
D., Principal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, 
edited from his manuscript, by his son, Rev. Alexan- 
der Hill, 8vo. 7 

D’ Aubigne’s History of the Reformation in Switz- 
erland, 3vols, 12no—for sale by TAPPAN & DEN- 
NET, 114 Washington st. ji 





OBINSON’S BIBLE DICTIONARY—For 

the use of Schools and Young Persons, by Ed- 
ward Robinson, D. D., illustrated with maps and 
engravings on wood, 12mo—for sale by TAPPAN 
§ DENNET, 114 Washington st. jt 


REAT NATIONAL WORK—The only Com 
mercial Magazine in the world—Hunt’s Mer- 
chants’ Magazine and Commercial Review, has be- 
come a standard for reference, to the Merchant, 
Banker, Statesman and political economist. The 
June number, 1842, closed the third year of its ex- 
istence, completing the 6th half yearly volume. The 
demand for the pas: volumes of this work has been 
steadily on the increase; so much so, that the propri- 
etor has been cowpelled to re-print the back volumes; 
and is now able to supply complete setts of the work. 
neatly and substantially bound at the subscription 
price. The circulation of the Magazine is extending 
in the United States, and throughout Europe, and 
other parts of the world. Its contents are of standard 
und enduring value and interest, embracing every sub- 
ject connected with trate and commerce, currency 
and baoking, mercantile law, commerci:! regulations, 
nautical intelligence, &c. Terms, $5,00 per annum. 
The July number commences the fourth year of the 
establishment of this standard periodical, and affords 
an excellent opportunity of subseribing, to those espe- 








entire work, which we shall be able at all times here- 
afier to furnish SAXTON §& PEIRCE, 133 Wash- 
ington st., Publisher’s Agents, to whom all orders 
must be addressed. ji8 





TALES 
Fo THE PEOPLE and their children.—The 


_ §reatestc re is taken in selecting the Works of 
which the collection 1s composed, so that nothing eith- 
er medicore in talent, or immoral in tendency, is ad- 
mitted Each volume is printed on the finest paper, 
is illustrated with an elegant frontispiece, and is bound 
in A superior manner, tastefully ornamented. The 
fullowing are comprised in the series, uniform in size 
and style:— 

The Poplar Grove, or Little Harry and his Uncle 
Benjamin, by Mrs. Copley; Early Friendships, by 
Mrs. Copley; the Crofton Boys, by Harriet Marti- 
neau; the Peasant and the Prince, by Harriet Marti- 
neau; Norway and the Norwegians; or, Feats on the 
Fiord, by Harriet Martineau. 

Masterman Ready, or, the Wreck of the Pacific. 
Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, 2 
vols; the Looking-Glass for the Mind; or, Intellectu- 
al Mirror. An elegant collection of Delightful Stories 
and Tales—many plates; Hope On, Hope Ever; or 
the Boyhood of Felix Law, by Mary Howitt. ¥e8 
_ Strive and Thrive; a Tale, by Mary Howitt; Sow- 
ing and Reaping ; or, What will Come of it? by 
Mary Howitt; Who shall be Greatest; a Tale, by 
Mary Howitt. 

SAXTON & PEIRCE, 133 Washington street, 
Publishers and Booksellers. j25 


JENKS & PALMER, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
131 Washington stroet, Boston. 


te Furnish Country Traders, Towns, School Com- 
mittees and Teachers on fair terms. ji 





CRIPTURE HELPS, for Clergymen, Students, 
S.S. Teachers, and the general reader. 

The Comprehensive Commentary on the Holy Bi- 

ble. With Notes, Practical Observations, Marginal 

references, &c. Embracing nearly all that is valua- 

ble in Henry, Scott, and Doddridge. For Family 











desived. Pear trees of the most delicious fruit, the 
average annual value of the product of which, if the 
trees lad proper care taken of them, and were guard- 
ed against depredations, til! the pears are ripe, would 
not be less than twenty dollars. Oak, walnut, and 
various other forest trees—a natural pond, the water 
of which never fails in the dryest times. This, if 
cleared of accumulated vegetable substances, would 
be of great value, or the circumjacent land, would 
make a good fish-pond. The greater part of the soil 
is a deep rich loam. A long pay day will be given, 
if desired, for the greater part of the price. From 
the description above given it will be easy to find the 
lot. For price, inquiry may be made of the subscri- 
ber, Milford, N. H., by mail. 
SOLOMON K. LIVERMORE. 
Milford, N. H., May 28, 1842. 3m 





NOTICE. 
AMES TOLMAN, No. 6 Congress street, las just 


received a complete assortment of Goods for 
Spring and Summer wear—consisting of all the vari- 
eties of Bivadcloths Cassimeres and Vestings, and all 
other articles usually fuund in a Merchant Tallors 
establisliment. 

The above stock is fresh, and of the most desirable 
styles. All garments sold for prices, and made ina 
manner, that shell not be surpassed for cheapness and 
goodness by any other establishment in the city.— 
Friends and the public are invited to call. 8m «23 





ECENT PUBLICATIONS—Duty of the Free 
States, 2 parts, by W. E. Chapning; Diary of 
Madame D’Arblay, 2 vols; Livermore’s Commentary, 
vol 2; Poetical Remains of Miss Lucy Hooper; Letier 
to Dr. Channing, by O. A. Brownson; Chandls:’s 
edition of the Bankrupt Law of the United States; 
Essays, by Francis Bowen, 12mo; Lewis and Clarke’s 
Expedition, 2vols, Fam. Lib’y; Capt. Hudson’s Sio- 
ries for children; Persevere and you must Succeed; 
What’s to be Done, or the Will and the Way; Cob- 
bett’s American Gardener, 12mo; Parker’s Lectures 
on Matters pertaining to Religion, Svo; Morley Erus- 
tein, by G. P. R. James, &c. For sale by WM. 
CROSBY § CO, 118 Washington st. jis 


HURCH LAMPS, COMMUNION WARE, 

&c.—The subscribers offer fur sale a complete 
assortment of Lamps, suitable for lighting Churches, 
Halls, Houses and Stores—including the new Solar 
and Hydrostatic, which are the best and cheapest 
Lamps now in use. 

Plated and Britannia Communion Ware, in all its 
varieties. Also, a large assortment of Gold and Sil- 
ver Watches, Chains and Keys, Silver i’lated and 
Britannia Ware, Clocks, Tea Trays, Table Cutlery, 
Military Goods, and a great variety of fancy articles, 
suitable for presents, &c. For sale on favorable 
terms by HAKRIS STANWOOD & CO, 

a30 29 Tremont Row, Boston. 





R. CHANNING’S WORKS—The works of 
W. E. Channing, complete in five volumes, for 
sale by W. CROSBY & CO, 113 Washiagton st. 


jy2 





AVIS’S SKETCHES OF CHINA—Partly 
during an inland journey of four months, between 
Peking, Nanking, and Canton, with notices and ob- 
servations relative to the present war, by JohoF. 
Davis, Esq., F. R. S., &c., late bis Majesty’s chiel 
superintendent in China, 2vols, 8vo—for sale by 
ji J. MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st 











‘MHE TEETH, THE TEETH-—It has ever 

beena desideratum with the dental profession W 
procure some suitable Cement, with which ‘Teel! 
might be filled that were too far gone by decay to a: 
mit of their being filled with gold, silver, or any other 
substance. DR. STOCKING, Surgeon Dentist, lis 
the pleasure of saying to that portion of the communi! 
who are suffering frow ‘Teeth thus decayed, that aftet 
much scientific research and expense, he has obtained 
the much desired and long sought for article, which 
being of the consistency of paste, is easily introducep 
into all the irregularities of the cavity, without pro 
ducing the slightest pain; and thus moulded so as (0 
give to the tooth its original form. In the course o!# 
tew hours it becomes hard like stone, and wil! remai! 
firm and incorruptible, preventing further decay, avd 
restoring the tooth to its lost usefulness in mastice 
ting tood. The Paris instruments with which DR. 8. 
extracts teeth, have been justly pronounced by the 








and private reading, Sabbath School Teachers, Bible 
Classes, §c. Each volume has five portraits, elegant 
steel Engravings, Maps, Wood Cuts, §e. Edited 
y Rev. William Jenks, D. D. In 6 Royal Octavo 

olumes, in various styles of binding. 

Any of the volumes can be had separately. 

Polyglott Bibles for Families. With upwards of 
60,000 Marginal References, and Readings. The 
English version of the Polyglott Bible, ia one royal 
octave volume of 1300 pages on large type, embel- 
lished with Maps and Plates on steel, wood cuts, §c. 
_ Barnes’ Noteson the-Gospels, Acie, Romans, Co- 
rinthians, and Galatians, and Questions; Cruden’s 
Concordance, Butterworth’s Brown’s, ditto. 

Scott’s, Henry’s, Doddridge’s Commentaries on the 
Scriptures; Barnes’ Notes on Isaiah, 3 vols, 8vo. 
_ The Cottage Bible; Townsend’s Bible; arranged 
in Historical and Chronological order; Robinson’: 
Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, 8vo, and Bible 
Dictionary—22mo, 

Constantly on hand—for sale by TAPPAN & 
DENNET, 114 Washington st. j25 





SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


> subscriber, Principal of the Hopkins School 
Cambridge, will receive Buys into his family and 
pay the most careful attention to their Moral, Physi- 
cal and Intellectual Education. The course of instruc- 
tion in the school embraces all branches necessary, as 
A preparation for entering college, or to fit them for 
commercial pursuits. 

Reference may be made to any of the gentlemen of 
the University. 

Terms—$175 per annan—payable quarterly in 
advance. The year is divided into four terms of 
eleven weeks each, Pupils from a distance can, if 
they choose, remain during the Fall, Winter and 
Spring vacations, without any additional expense. 

EDMUND B. WHITMAN, 

Cambridge, Feb. 26. tf feb 26 





RE’S AND BRANDE’S DICTIONARIES.— 

Brande’s comprises Science, Literature and 
Art, with a description and history of every branch 
of himan knowledge, illustrated with engravings on 
wood, in 24 partsat 25 cents each—Ure’s is devo- 
ted to Arts, Mines and Manufactures, with illustra- 
tions, to be comp eted in 21 Nos at cents each, 
or $5 if paid in advance; $7 will be charged when 
complete. Address SAXTON & PEIRCE, 133 
Washington st. jy9 


OSTON CIRCULATING LIBRARY.—Re- 
cently added ;—Forest Life, by the author of a 
New Home; Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay 
—Cleaveland’s Voyages aud Commercial Enterprises 
Fathers and Sons, by Theodore Hook; Italy and the 
Italian Islands, &c. Terms $4 per annum; 6 mos. 
$2 50; 3 months, $1 50; 1 month, 75 cents; WM. 
CROSBY § CO, 118 Washington st. jié 


BSERVATIONS ON THE BIBLE, for the use 

of young persons, lvol, L2mo—just published and 

for og by J. MUNROE & CO, 134 ashington st. 
jy 











cretionof the publisher, untilall arrearaget are pew’ 


relating to the Christian Register, should b 
ed to , 


most eminent Dental professors, superior to all others 
that have ever been invented for that purpose; the 
whole set, consisting as it does ofa separate instrument 
for each tooth in the jaw, so perfectly adapted in all 
respects, that in the most difficultand apparently hope- 
leas cases, they will remove teeth, stumps and rvcts, 
with a safety and facility truly surprising. DR. 8. has 


just received a full supply of English, French, and 


American mineral Tecth, of uncommon beauty and 
perfect resemblance to the natural teeth. Terms.— 
for setting on Gold Plate from gs to $5—for setting 
on Pivot Rom $1,50 to $2.50—Filling with pure Gold 
$1,00—Filling with Cement from 50 cisto $1,00- 
Filling with Silver from 50 cts. to $1,00—Filling 
with Tin from 50 to 75 cts.—Extracting 25 cts. Ex- 
aminations and advice gratis. All operations warrant: 
ed. Office No. 266 Washington street. a28 


— 


OR SUNDAY SCHOOLS—Channing’s Cate 

chism—the Worcester Association Catechis™— 
Bible Biography, in the form of Questions, wil! 
references to Scripture for answers—Allen’s Ques 
tions, 3 parts—Gaalladet’s Childs Book on the Soul: 
Gaullatet’s Class Book of Natural Theology—Ou- 
lines of Scripture Geography, with an Atlas, by +: 
E. Worcester-~ Parley ’s Bible Geography ; Hildreth’ 
Lives of the Apostles—Cuammings ‘Questions oo ‘i 
New Testament—also, the Chapel Hymn Book—l! 


sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 ‘Tremont Row. 








EW TEMPERANCE TALES—My Natit 
4N Village—Sketches from Real Lite; designed 
aid the Temperance Cause, lvol, 18mo—just PY 
li hed; fur sale by W. CROSBY & CO, 118 Was 
ington st. ju 








RAY’S BOTANICAL TEXT BOOK—Ti* 
Botanical Text Book, for Colleges, Schools, and 
private Students, comprising part 1. An introduc 
tion to Structural and Physiological Botany, part 2. 
Tae principles of Systematic Botany; with an a 
count of the chief natural families of the vegetal 
kingdom, and notices of the principal officinal o 
otherwise useful plants, illustrated with numerous ¢" 
gravings on wood, by Asa Gray, M. D., Ivol, 1209: 
just published, for sale by J. MUNROE § CO, 13 
Washington st. js 


— 





CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING: 
BY DAVIDREED, 
At19 Water Street, Boston. ‘ 
Trerms.—Three Dollars, payable in six mr 
o Two dollars and fifty cents, if paid in advan’ 
To individuals or companies who pay in @¢'* 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 


No subscription discontinued,-except at the er! 





. . busine 
All communications, as wel] asletters oadaret? 


avid REED, Boston. 
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